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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Sup SHowine: A friendly reader in South Dakota—South 
Dakota, that is—sent us along a newspaper clipping the 
other day. It was a box on the editorial page of the Sioux 





Falls Argus-Leader, the largest daily in the state—South 
Dakota, that is. The box was entitled “Something Wrong.” 


and we quote it (abjectly) in full: 

“William E. Bohn in THe New LeapeER— 

“When I looked at the magnificent likenesses of four of 
our great men sculptured on the shoulder of Mount Rush- 
more, in Colorado, it suddenly occurred to me that there 
was something wrong.’ 

“Editor’s Note: Yes, there was something wrong. Mount 
Rushmore is still in South Dakota.” 

What was it New York City’s fabulous Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia once said—“When I make a mistake, its a beaut.” 
Having got our comeuppance, we're glad to restore Mount 
Rushmore to South Dakota, now that Colorado is done with 
it, and to apologize to that state—South Dakota, that is— 
and to Bill Bohn. Being nothing if not ruthlessly honest. 
we'll confess the fault’s ours, not his: 

While (as per usual) working our way through several 
editorial jams on our February 23 issue, someone yelled 
out, “What state’s Mount Rushmore in?” Back came the 
immediate, all-too-confident reply, “Colorado.” <A _ four- 
syllable word yet! (Bohn, incidentally, was at his Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, home when all this was going on.) 

In all fairness, it should be added that Bohn had already 
called our attention to this boner a few weeks ago, before 
the Argus-Leader got our scalp. But he is a wise and kind 








man who has seen a long succession of youngish editors 
pass in and out of these portals, and he has waited patiently 
for us to make it up to him. 

Kupos ror Krart: We're pleased to note a fine journal: 
istic award by the Overseas Press Club to Joseph Kraft, 
whose articles and reviews have begun to appear in these 
pages during the past year or so. Kraft received the Club's 
award last week-end for the “Best Magazine Reporting of 
Foreign Affairs in 1958” for a series of articles on Algeria 
in the Saturday Evening Post in January 1958. Readers will 
recall his NL article, ““Who Leads the Algerian Rebels” 
(February 17, 1958), and his most recent review. “A Decade 
of the Alsops” (March 2, 1959). 

RussIAN Series IN JAPAN: The Japan Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, the Tokyo equivalent of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in this country, has just published a handsome paper- 
back translation of last year’s NL series of 12 articles on 
“Russia Five Years After Stalin.” One hundred thousand 
copies have been distributed. 

Asta’s Huncary: A month ago, in our March 9 issue, we 
featured an article, “Tibet Revolts Against Chinese Rule,” 
by Geraldine Fitch. This detailed, up-to-date report was 2 
kind of unhappy scoop, for virtual silence on this topir 
prevailed in the American press. Even though this tragiv 
and heroic uprising has now become front-page news, we 
believe the Fitch article is worth re-reading; it contain: 
valuable information still not adequately covered in the 
Who are the rebels, where are they fighting, what 
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tremier Kassim, trapped between United Arab Republic pressure and pro-Communist 


BEIRUT 
T RECENT verbal exchanges be- 
tween Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev and Egypt’s President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, centering large- 
ly on Communist ideology and tac- 
tics, have entrenched some observers 
in their view of Nasser as an anti- 
Communist hero. And the pyrotech- 
nical quality of the running debate 
makes for fine, dramatic reading. 
A close analysis of the exchanges, 
however, reveals how very careful 





Khrushchev and Nasser have been to 
avoid even the most indirect implica- 
tion that the Moscow-Cairo align- 


ment, both in the Middle East and 


Africa, should come to a premature 


j end. The full text of Khrushchev’s 


March 16 speech, delivered at a 
Kremlin reception for Ibrahim Kub- 
bah, Iraqi Minister for Economic 
Afiairs, is now available for the first 
time. 

The speech is an amazingly clear 
and outspoken statement of policy. 
Given Khrushchev’s almost 
temptuous frankness, it is a serious 
mistake for Western observers to 
overlook any of his words. Yet, ex- 


con- 


| cept for the polemic with Nasser 


about the value of Communism, this 
speech has been wholly 
ignored. 

Here are the main points that 
Khrushchev made: 

® Iraqi 


almost 


Premier Abdul Karim 


ee 





Mark RicHARDs, a specialist on Mid- 
fastern affairs, just completed an 
extensive tour of the Arab countries. 
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By Mark Richards 


Kassim was able to defeat the revolt 
in Mosul with the help of “the 
people.” Kassim will continue to en- 
joy this popular support as long as 
he pursues a “popular policy” in line 
with the principles of the July 1958 
Iraqi revolution. 

e The welfare of the Middle East 
Communist movements has been and 
remains a very secondary considera- 
tion for Soviet policy in the area: 
“We 
views of President Nasser when we 
were first building our friendly rela- 
tions with the United Arab Republic 
[UAR]. . . . The developments in 
the Iraqi Republic have nothing in 
common with Socialism. But we have 
never based our relations with Arab 
countries on this principle.” 

© The Soviets are not overly per- 
turbed about what happens to Com- 
munists in individual Arab countries, 
provided steps are not taken against 
them in too extreme or noisy a 
manner: “Questions of internal de- 
velopment are a matter for the people 
of each respective state. . . . True, 
we thought that more patience, more 
attention to the democratic demands 
of the people would be shown. . . .” 

© Moscow did feel forced to react 
when a Middle East ruler tried to 
achieve his external ambitions under 
cover of a verbal anti-Communist 
crusade: “I must admit that we 
were all chagrined by President Nas- 
ser’s latest speeches in Damascus 
.... He “had the opportunity of 
personally acquainting himself with 
our country, of seeing its achieve- 


knew of the anti-Communist 


subversion, struggles to chart an independent course 


lraq in Limbo 


ments, of gaining a correct picture of 
the prospects for the development of 
the Soviet state. All this has been 
done under the leadership of the 
Communists. . . .” 

e The rulers of the Arab coun- 
tries, especially the UAR and Iraq. 
have performed, and still have to 
perform, a major service in helping 
the USSR oust the West from the 
area: 

“To make the struggle for libera- 
tion from the colonialist yoke suc- 
cessful . . . it is necessary to pool 
the efforts of all these peoples. . . 
We sincerely regret that . . . rela- 
tions between the Iraqi Republic and 
the UAR began to take a turn which 

would benefit not the Arab 
peoples but the colonial powers. . . . 
Our people had and continue to have 
the most sincere feelings of friend- 
ship for both the people of the Re- 
public of Iraq and the peoples of 
the UAR. . Their struggle for 
final liberation from colonial de- 
pendence . 
tion of Arab solidarity.” 

e A détente between Nasser and 
Kassim is desirable: “It is our hope 
that everything will be done to over- 
come this conflict. . . . Their struggle 
for final liberation from colonial de- 
pendence . . . requires a consolidation 
of Arab solidarity.” 

¢ The Soviet Union will continue. 
therefore, to give full-scale military, 
technical and economic aid to Nas- 
ser, since his help to the USSR still 
outweighs by far his negative views 
on Communism: “It may be asked, 


. requires a consolida- 








‘What will be the Soviet Union’s re- 
lations with the UAR today?’ I think 
they will be the same as they have 
been until now. . . . We rendered 
assistance to Egypt and Syria and 
are giving it now to the UAR.... 
We have lived up to our obligations 
and will continue to carry them out 
conscientiously.” 

e But the Soviets might fee! it 
necessary to retaliate against Nasser’s 
shaky rule in Syria: 

“Unification imposed upon a 
people, carried out against its will, 
cannot be stable. . . . Premature uni- 
fication, in the last analysis, does not 
strengthen, but undermines the unity 
of peoples. The people of one of the 
unified countries begins to feel ever 
more acutely the loss of its inde- 
pendence, and in the meantime its 
former leaders are either relegated to 
the background or discarded alto- 
gether, because they do not agree on 
everything with the leaders of the 
unified state.” 

It should be especially noted that 
the Soviet Premier provided a candid 
preview, in Communist jargon of 
course, of the USSR’s ultimate ob- 
jective vis-d-vis non-Communist Arab 
regimes: 

“It is said that Arab nationalism 
allegedly stands above the interests 
of the separate Arab states, above the 
interests of different sections of the 
populations in the Arab countries. 
There is no doubt that the majority 
of the Arabs have common interests 
in the struggle 
slavery. But after a country has rid 


against colonial 
itself of foreign domination, the in- 
terests of the people cannot be ig- 
nored. Indeed, the interests of all 
Arabs cannot coincide. Therefore. the 
attempts to ignore, under cover of 
nationalism, the interests of separate 
sections of the population, the in- 
terests of the working people, are un- 
tenable.” (Italics mine.—M. R.) 
Now, it is not the Nasserite pres- 
sure against Kassim which Khrush- 
chev finds annoying; indeed, it is 
this pressure alone that constantly 
forces Kassim to cast about for any 
help he can get, including that of 


the Communists. But the Soviets do 
not want Nasser to succeed in over- 
throwing Kassim. 

The reason for this is quite clear. 
Moscow has no particular preference 
for Kassim over Nasser. The Egyptian 
dictator, in fact, has performed a far 
greater service in opening up the 
Middle East to Soviet military, eco- 
nomic, political and technical pene- 
tration. However, before last July, 
the Kremlin was forced to rely on 
Nasser alone, and this gave him a 
very annoying hold on Soviet Middle 
East policy. But after the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, the Soviets for the first time 
held two separate Middle East cards. 
This gives them room for maneuver- 
ing, and they are unwilling to lose 
this political elasticity as a result of 
a Nasserite coup in Baghdad. 

Moreover, Nasser is the leader of 
a poverty-stricken, vastly overpopu- 
lated country with almost no con- 
ceivable economic solution in sight. 
He is therefore given to the most ex- 
treme and dangerous expansionist 
courses, to which his tempestuous 
personality is in any case drawn. 
This makes him a very uncomfortable 
and risky ally who is more easily 
handled when he can be threatened 
with a rival. 

Iraq, on the other hand, is a com- 
paratively rich and underpopulated 
country, where the only really serious 
development programs in the Middle 
East were begun even before the July 
revolution. It is likely to prove a 
far less explosive and far more 
promising commitment. 

Much the same reasoning ought 
to keep the West from backing Nasser 
against Kassim. If it was unpleasant 
for the Soviets to have to rely solely 
on Nasser, it would be a nightmare 
for the West, which could in any 
event never even promise to satisfy 
his more extreme whims. And the 
Soviets could always 
Western offers to Nasser. 

Basically, Nasser is not salvageable 
for the West. The Soviets will go 
on supplying him, and he can not 
give up their help. Nasser’s regime 
is a military dictatorship; it stands 


outbid any 





or falls with its Army. The Army 
is now quite dependent on Russian 
ammunition and spare parts, and on 
Soviet experts and training. 

This process can no longer be 
reversed. Military experts believe jt 
would now take four to five years to 
re-equip and retrain the UAR Army 
with similar weapons from the West 
—and military dictatorships do not 
have four or five years to spare. In 
addition, the UAR economy is now 
mortgaged in considerable measure 
to Moscow, in the form of Egyptian 
cotton crops in payment for weapons, 
and the 
perts” into vast development projects 
like the Aswan Dam. 

It is significant that Nasser’s “anti. 
Communism” has not led him to ask 


‘ 


infiltration of Soviet “ex. 


Moscow to recall its “experts,” nor 
to forego any of the Soviet shipments 
arriving weekly in Alexandria and 
Port Said. Nor, for that matter, has 


Nasser recalled his officers from their) ; 


East European training camps. 

Khrushchev’s willingness to go on| 
supplying such “aid” proves that 
Moscow continues to be reasonably 
sure of its Cairo partner. The USSR 
has, after all, invested at least $548 
million in the UAR (and its Yemenite 
satellite), quite apart from arms; 
shipments valued at about $380 mil- 
lion. On the other hand, Soviet 
promises to Iraq amount to only 
$257 million. 

Iraq is not yet hopelessly lost to 
the West. Its Army is still primarily! 
Western-equipped and trained, and! 
the Soviet influx is not yet nearly as 
pronounced as it was in Syria just 
over a year ago. True, Kassim is 
playing with fire in accepting Com- 





munist support in the streets. But 
this is due less to any Communist 
sympathies part than to 
Nasser’s constant pressure. With one 


on his 


SR 


conspiracy after another against his 
regime (and his life), he feels hep 
cannot give up any possible supports 
It is significant, for example, that, 


eaurede 


a 


some promising steps had already 
been announced looking to the dis§ 
solution of the armed pro-Communist 


street gangs and People’s Militia, 
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vhen the Nasserite revolt in Mosul 
forced Kassim to call on their aid 
again. 

At the moment, the Kassim regime 
bases its power on an uneasy alliance 
of four major elements: the Army, 
ihe minorities, the non-Communist 
lft and the pro-Soviet forces. Of 
these, the Army is still by far the 
most influential. A closer look at the 
make-up of each of these elements is 
in order. 

1. The Army is not a politically 
homogeneous group; it consists of 
three distinct elements. The most im- 
portant is the group of senior officers 
who backed Kassim in the July revo- 
lution, and whose objective is a 
wholly independent Iraq. The second 
sroup consists of the younger officers 
who, though they have been affected 
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by the Nasserite mystique, wavered 
in their allegiance during the Mosul 
riots. (It was because they did not 
in the end throw in with the rebels 


» that the Mosul revolt was successfully 
) go on} 


crushed.) Finally, there is a very tiny 
group of pro-Communists, who are 
of no great consequence at the pres- 
ent time. 

2. The so-called minorities are of 
three kinds. There are the Shia Mos- 
lems, who, though Arabs, distrust 
the Egyptians, who are members of 
the Sunni Moslem sect, traditional 
enemies of the Shias. Then there are 
the Kurds, who inhabit the northern 
and eastern stretches of Iraq. The 
Kurds are Sunnis, but this does not 
predispose them to Egyptian sym- 
pathies because they are a non-Arab 
national and linguistic group. 

(The Kurds actually are split into 
wo main groups—a Kurdish nation- 
alistic element, and another which 
follows the leadership of Mustafa 
Barazani, a figure with a long-stand- 
ing pro-Soviet record. Both Kurdish 
groups strongly back Kassim, if for 
no other reason than that they would 
he completely subordinated and lose 
their identity within a unified Nas- 
site Arab empire.) 

A third “minority” group are the 
tibesmen of Iraq’s southern and 
Western desert fringes. They are both 
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Sunni Moslems and Arabs—and 
their sympathies lie wholly with 
Nasser. 


3. The non-Communist left con- 
tains two vaguely socialist com- 
ponents, each of which is chauvinistic 
in its own way. The National Demo- 
cratic party is characterized by its 
specifically Iraqi chauvinism. It be- 
lieves that if Iraq is completely in- 
dependent, the country can make 
rapid progress through internal de- 
velopment programs. Consequently, it 
is opposed to UAR domination and 
backs Kassim. 

The Ba’ath party, on the other 
hand, is a violently chauvinistic pan- 
Arab group. As such, it has had 
close connections with sister parties 
in Syria and other Arab countries 
and has been a staunch supporter of 
Nasser’s grandiose pan-Arab imperial 
dreams. 

4, Finally, the two elements which 
are definitely under Communist spon- 
sorship and influence are “the street” 
and the communications media (the 
latter have a direct line of contact 
with the Government’s Ministry of In- 
formation). The “street” is itself com- 
posed of the Communist-dominated 
People’s Militia and the mobs who 
are easily rallied to the noisy and 
violent public demonstrations by 
the Communist masters at such tac- 
tics. This pro-Communist element 
is concentrated in Baghdad. It is note- 
worthy that the pro-Communist 
demonstrators who touched off the 
Mosul riots were brought in from 
Baghdad. 

An uneasy truce prevails right 
now. Especially since Kassim’s sup- 
pression of the Mosul revolt, the pro- 
Nasser elements are quiescent. Should 
the Nasserite pressure be resumed, 
however, Kassim would have no al- 
ternative but to turn to the pro- 
Communists for support in main- 
taining his regime. 

In a showdown fight, which would 
amount to a life-and-death struggle 
for Kassim, there would be only two 
eventualities, either of which would 
be fatal for Kassim and the West: 
The Nasserite-Ba’ath coalition would 


emerge victorious, or Kassim would 
crush his enemies with Communist 
support. 

In the first case, the West would 
be faced with the status quo ante, 
with Nasser once more serving as the 
Kremlin’s cutting edge in the Middle 
East. In the second case, Kassim, and 
with him all of Iraq, would be en- 
tirely in the hands of Moscow and its 
local sympathizers and 
dupes. 

Though Kassim is by no means the 
West’s natural ally, and though he 
has presided over a regime that has 
been seriously infiltrated and in- 
fluenced by pro-Communist elements, 
he provides at this time the only 
means by which Iraq may be set on 
a course of genuine independence. 
The present situation holds a great 
advantage for the West—for Nasser- 
ism has received one of its very worst 
defeats. Now alternative forces may 
appear on the scene to obtain a 
reasonable hearing. 

Nasser has, of course, reacted with 
typical extremism and is trying to 
hide his defeat in the traditional 
manner—by hitting out at Israel. 
This is doubtless the reason that he 
chose this particular moment to in- 
tercept foreign vessels carrying 
Israeli cargoes through the Suez 
Canal. He may, indeed, also consider 
Israel’s growing friendship with 
Afro-Asian nations, for whom the 
cargoes were destined, a threat to his 
pretentious ambitions in those coun- 
tries. 

Nasser’s growing unpopularity in- 
side and outside the Arab world, es- 
pecially following the Mosul defeat, 
is an additional reason for the West 
to avoid any action that would ap- 
pear to associate it with the Nas- 
serite conspiracy against Kassim and 
others. A wise Western policy would 
combine the following components: 
a cold aloofness to Nasser, friendship 
with the non-Arab nations of the 
Middle Eastern periphery, and sym- 
pathetic understanding for those 
forces within the Arab world that 
may offer resistance to Cairo and 
Moscow alike. 


agents, 











pen FirtH Republic, with the re- 


sistance hero, General Charles 
de Gaulle as President, has had a suf- 
ficiently long life to justify striking 
up a balance sheet of its accomplish- 
ments and weaknesses. By now, too, 
it is legitimate to try to determine 
whether the General and the Fifth 
Republic set up by the new Consti- 
tution, which he practically forced on 
a reluctant nation as the price of sav- 
ing it from civil war, have made 
significant contributions toward cor- 
recting the chronic political weak- 
nesses of this gifted nation. 

The weaknesses are apparent in the 
fact that the General is presiding over 
the destinies of a “fifth” republic. 
Four republican governments per- 
ished under the imperial ventures of 
the two Napoleons, the crisis which 
cast Louis Phillipe from the throne 
of a constitutional monarchy and, fin- 
ally, the crisis caused by the rebel- 
lious Algerian generals last year. The 
instability of democracy in France 
indicates that the nation has not been 
able to digest its Revolution in more 
than a century-and-a-half of its his- 
tory. 

The fact that it always returns to 
democratic government after its vari- 
ous abortive experiments with em- 
perors and monarchs, proves that the 
Revolution was not altogether in vain. 
But it took centuries to overcome the 
excesses and romantic absurdities of 
the original Revolution on the one 
hand, and of the equally serious ab- 
surdities of the ancien régime on the 
other hand. The conflict 
clericalism and anti-clericalism was 


between 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 
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not even resolved when World War 
II produced, out of the experience of 
the resistance movement, a genuinely 
liberal Catholic party. The party was 
prevented from making 
cause with other liberals by the con- 
flict between Catholics and anti-Cath- 
olics on the school question. But there 


common 


were even more serious causes for 
the political weakness of France. 
Perhaps the chief causes of France’s 
political malaise are economic. France 
was, with Britain, the first autono- 
mous nation of modern history. But 
it has consistently lagged behind both 
Britain and Germany in mastering the 
art of industrial civilization. Its agri- 
culture, protected by tariffs, was also 
backward; and the French peasant, 
with his reluctance both to use mod- 
ern machinery and to pay taxes, has 
been a 
French political life. Industrial and 
commercial life was dominated by 
small family concerns, which resisted 


conservative influence in 


the centralization required for indus- 
trial development, and whose social 
and political attitudes reflected the 
static ethos of the vanquished aristoc- 
racy. Consequently, one of the results 
of the Revolution was that the com- 
mercial classes merely expressed the 
old conservatism in terms of the new 
liberalism of the Revolution. 

Thus capitalism in France became 
static and moribund. Its weaknesses 
were aggravated, rather than miti- 
gated, because the democratic parties 
rightly insisted that the economy 
should bear the burdens of social se- 
curity of the workers. Without dyna- 
mism, this meant a “mixed economy” 
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Failure to develop democratic opposition proves major weakness 


in which private initiative and po. 
litical restraint were at cross purposes 
instead of supporting each other. The 
anti-American animus of French in. 
tellectuals is partly derived from a 
misunderstanding based on the equa- 
tion of French with American capi- 
talism. It can be expressed in the 
false syllogism which would run like 
this: Capitalism is wrong. America is 
more capitalistic than France. Ameri- 
ca has less justice than France. 

In terms of pure politics, France 
has had unstable governments for two 
reasons. Its democratic parties have 
never overcome their fear of a strong 
executive authority, because the two 
Napoleonic eras taught them that a 
strong executive might lead to the 
Secondly, 
parliamentary democracy was con- 
fused by the multiplicity of parties, 
by the incessant conspiracies between 
these minuscule parties and the re- 


annulment of freedom. 


sulting instability of governments 
throughout French history. 

This defect was aggravated by the 
fact that the executive bureaucracy 
and the Army were informed by the 
ethos of traditional France, while the 
parliamentary democracy was_ the 
bearer of the revolutionary tradition. 
The one group was scornful of the 
confusion of the parliamentary sys 
tem. The other was indifferent to the 
stabilities symbolized by the tradi- 
tions of the old history of France, 
which in Britain are conserved by 
the monarchial institution. 

All these weaknesses were aggta 
vated by the modern problem of Al 


geria. France, like other Europea? 
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gions, Was an imperial power in the 
th century; its particular domain 
yas North Africa. These imperial na- 
ons all furnished the technically 
backward nations with the instru- 
nents of Communication and law 
yhich enabled them to become in- 
egal nations. But in Algeria, France 
heame the prisoner of a curious 
ideology in which the old imperialism 
yas compounded with the “liberal- 
and _ the 
‘ights of man” were supposed to 


im” of the Revolution, 


vipe out the distinctions between na- 
tions and races. 

Henceforth, French settlers mi- 
gated to Algeria and played a role 
in the Algerian economy and com- 
munity roughly analogous to our 
white Southern aristocracy before and 


immediately after the Civil War. The 





living standards of white Frenchmen 
and of Moslem Arabs were quite dif- 
ferent, and the political rights were 
different too because of a system of 
weighted voting. Since there was no 
Algerian nation, Algeria was incor- 
porated into Metropolitan France. 
Constitutionally, “Algeria did not 
exist.” 

But this system did not prevent re- 
sentment against real or fancied in- 
justices, and the gradual formation 
of Algerian nationalism. The French 
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democratic Left was not capable of 
liquidating the imperial injustices, 
nor the Right of correcting the injus- 
tices, to make the concept of “French 
Algeria.” upon which the French 
colons insisted, sufferable. A bitter 
war broke out which the French So- 
cialist movement was not able, under 
their Premier Guy Mollet, either to 
Win or to pacify. This was the situa- 


ition which finally destroyed the 


Fourth Republic. 

The French Army in Algeria made 
‘ommon cause with the settlers and 
defied the Government, which in a 
confused way wanted, but could not 
accomplish. significant Algerian re- 
forms, Both the Army and the colons 
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Caulle’s reputation. The Government 
‘apitulated to de Gaulle in order to 
avoid a civil war. Then the General 
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proved himself politically more adroit 
than in his previous venture into poli- 
tics, and more of a democrat than 
the forces which put him in office be- 
lieved and less of a fascist than the 
French Left feared. 

If we now assess the debits and 
credits of the de Gaulle stewardship 
and of the Fifth Republic’s Constitu- 
tion, which provided for a strong 
executive, consonant with de Gaulle’s 
dreams, we may well begin with Al- 
geria, where the whole trouble started. 
On the credit side, de Gaulle was able 
to bring the Army again under the 
control of civil authorities and to 
transfer the recalcitrant generals from 
Algeria. He was able, too, to take 
the idea of French Algeria more se- 
riously than the settlers wanted it 
taken, and to promise the Algerians 
full and equal rights. 

On the debit side, he was not able 
to stop the war, both because France 
is not able economically and political- 
ly to achieve integration fully and be- 
cause Algerian nationalism has de- 
veloped and cannot be beguiled, even 
if de Gaulle were able to keep all his 
promises. The war goes on and drains 
France’s treasury. De Gaulle spoke of 
the Algerian rebels as honorable foes, 
rather than as brigands, and offered 
them peace negotiations. They re- 
fused his offer. Rumor has it that 
they might have accepted if the con- 
servative entourage around de Gaulle 
had not insisted that they must come 
to Paris rather than a neutral capital. 

To his credit it must be said that 
he has been more effective in Black 
Africa where he has transmuted the 
French Empire into the French “Com- 
munity,” of which, rather than Metro- 
politan France, he is President. He 
offered the African colonies freedom 
of choice. They could remain under 
French tutelage or they could choose 
freedom. Only French Guinea chose 
independence. France may still have 
a creative mission in Black Africa. 

Domestically, de Gaulle’s new Con- 
stitution eliminated both the Com- 
munist Left and the Poujadist Right 
as parliamentary forces. But the price 
is that the new Gaullist party has 


wiped out the democratic Left, 
whether Socialist, liberal Catholic or 
followers of Pierre Mendés-France. as 
a significant force. Now only de 
Gaulle can save France from Gaul- 
lism. He has created a constitutional 
situation, in which a contest of power 
between the President and Prime Min- 
ister is almost inevitable unless. as is 
now the case with Michel Debré. the 
Premier is a reverent Gaullist. 

(Communist gains in the recent 
municipal elections. and Mendes- 
France’s efforts to organize the anti- 
Communist Left are the first manifes- 
tations of anti-Gaullist sentiment in 
France since the General’s rise to 
power.—Ed. ) 

De Gaulle has made the election of 
the French Community’s president al- 
most impossible for any individual 
with less than his own tremendous 
prestige. He has ordained economic 
austerities, which may save France’s 
prestige but which exact unequal sac- 
rifices from the poor. He has revivi- 
fied French nationalism so that it will 
be difficult to fit France into the 
growing European community. 

In short, de Gaulle’s triumph has 
strengthened France for the moment 
and given the nation a new self-re- 
spect. Communism has been elimi- 
nated as a parliamentary force. but 
not as a political force. The question 
is whether de Gaulle’s triumph and 
“New Deal” has given France new 
health which will last beyond his im- 
mediate influence. 

André Philip, in a memorable ar- 
ticle in THE New Leaber (“The Birth 
of the Fifth Republic.” July 7-14. 
1958), gave de Gaulle provisional 
support both as a Socialist and as a 
former comrade of his in the resist- 
ance movement. But he pointed out 
that the Fifth Republic could be 
healthy only if a strong democratic 
political movement developed. This 
development has not taken place. In- 
stead, the reactionary forces have tri- 
umphed in de Gaulle’s name. This 
turn of events suggests that more than 
a hero and a new constitution is re- 
quired to cure France of her chronic 
political difficulties. 








KHRUSHCHEV'S 


BERLIN CAMPAIGN 


Soviet Premier's offensive is spurred by need to consolidate his power in Kremlin 


1: Moscow, the two international 
conferences that now seem certain 
to take place this spring and summer 
signify a victory. Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev asked for a sum- 
mit conference last year, but the 
West, mindful of Geneva in 1955, 
refused. He offered to come to the 
United States himself, but Washing- 
ton declined—its answer: “Only in 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions.” No immediate threats from 
Moscow were heard at the time. Now 
that Khrushchev has become arro- 
gant and aggressive, the leaders of 
world democracy have yielded. Thus 
the Soviet threat to carry out its pro- 
gram for East Germany and Berlin 
will hang like the sword of Damocles 
over the coming negotiations, wheth- 
er held in Geneva, Vienna or else- 
where. 

It is important to recognize the 
contours of the problem. The So- 
viet’s reaching out for Berlin is in 
the same category as the earlier 
reaching out for Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Korea, etc.; it is part of 
the great drive that started in 1944. 
Each case had its specific features, 
of course, but all represented differ- 
ent stages of a single movement. Now 
another two million human beings 
are slated to disappear behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Another conqueror of our time, 
proceeding in similar fashion from 
country to country, each time an- 
nounced: This is the last, Ehrenwort! 
Then he would explain away his lie: 
“I did it for Germany.” We (mean- 
ing Britain and France) pretended 
to believe him, we signed treaties, 
we met with him at summit confer- 





This is the first of two articles in 
which David J. Dallin analyzes the 
shifting internal pressures that have 
motivated the new Kremlin drive 
fer Berlin. A frequent contributor 
to THe New Leaner, Dallin has 
written many authoritative works 
on Soviet affairs, including The 
Changing World of Soviet Russia. 





ences—and we ended up in an ap- 
palling war. But apparently some 
people have learned nothing from all 
this; many among us still try to 
placate the adversary with niceties 
and compliments. Is this not precise- 
ly the way to lose the battle? 


Why the new drive? By the fall 
of 1957, Nikita Khrushchev had suc- 
ceeded in reasserting Soviet leader- 
ship over world Communism. The 
four years after Stalin’s death were 
years of unrest. difficult negotiations 
with Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, at- 
tempts by some of the satellites to 
achieve independence and rumblings 
in others. At times it seemed that 
the world Communist family was dis- 
integrating, and there were doubts 
as to whether Russian leadership 
would continue for long. 

But Khrushchev made a successful 
recovery. This was in part due to the 
Communist conviction that the world 
was still in the throes of a huge trans- 
formation, a social revolution that 
required leadership and in which all 
components of the great army of 
Communism had to sacrifice some of 
their independence on the altar of 
the common cause. It was recognized, 
officially and openly, that the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union 





By David |. Dallin 


(actually its Presidium) had to lead 
the world Statements 
made since that time frequently con- 
tain the standard phrase, “under the 
leadership of the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union.” 

Now Moscow had to deliver the 
goods. To reassume leadership and 


movement. 


do nothing would mean a new crisis. 





For about a decade previously there 
had prevailed, at least in Europear 
Communism, a state of stagnation 


After the failure of the Berlin block: 


ade in 1948-49, and the failure ine 


Greece at about the same time, no 
new territory in Europe had been 
won. Now it had to be shown that 
Russian Communism was still able 
to fulfill the great expectations. And 
in any renewed offensive, Berlin— 
and this has always been clear—' 
would be the first target. 

It was obvious that if the drive 
were to be resumed, the dangers in- 
herent in it would have to be taken 
in stride. “Brinkmanship,” a strateg} 
later attributed to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, 
Stalin’s postwar strategy. Stalin took 
the initial risks, advanced to the very 
edge. and then retreated if the threat 
Brinkman- 


was actually 


of war became serious. 





ship was not a product of Stalins© 


viciousness; it was genuine Leninist- 


Stalinism practiced in the interna-§ * 


tional arena, 

To advance to the limit is the 
sacred duty of a leader of a grealy 
Communist government. It would be 


an unworthy leader who overlooked 
or shirked this duty. Expansion 0 


“Socialism” requires that dangerous 
situations be met. It was here that 
Stalin’s personal ambition, Russia’ 
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raditional imperial trends and the 
requirements of global Communism 
coincided. 

For Khrushchev, Stalin’s heir, one 
of the situations that had to be met 
yas the reharnessing of Poland un- 
jer Wladyslaw Gomulka. The indica- 
tions had been that Poland, the larg- 
et and most strategic of the satel- 
lites, would go the way of Tito. Un- 
like the regime in Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, the Communist regime in Po- 
land was tied to Moscow by an im- 
portant factor: Germany.. With any 
drive against Germany in prospect, a 
Warsaw-Moscow bloc would grow 
stronger. To build up his new Com- 
munist International, Khrushchev 
needed Poland, and to win Poland 
over he had to inaugurate a vigorous 
operation in Germany. 


Khrushchev's way of avoiding war. 
To the Communist tenets that he in- 
herited, Khrushchev added a few new 
ones that have become a kind of fixed 
idea with the First Secretary. Wars, 
Khrushchev told the 20th Congress 
of his Party, are no longer inevitable. 
They can be avoided because the 
“imperialists” will be sensible enough 
to abstain from military operations. 
Not that the Soviet Union will ab- 
sain from vigorously assisting “anti- 
imperialist” and Communist up- 
heavals abroad, or the territorial ex- 
pansion of “Socialist nations,” but 
the opponents, recognizing the su- 
perior power of the Soviets, will re- 
treat and give in. 

“Peace through strength,” Khrush- 
chev proclaimed at the start of his 
new career in 1954. “The capitalists,” 
he said, “will not fight.” The Suez 
affair of 1956 has been cited in the 
Soviet press as an illustration: The 
“war mongers” retreated because 
they realized the hopelessness of 
fighting against Russia, and the anti- 
Western camp won out. 

The new offensive, in which Berlin 
and Germany are the goal, is an- 
ohher experiment in the use of the 
same strategy. Khrushchev expects to 
be able to augment the “Socialist” 
tlm without a war because he is 
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certain that his adversaries, being 
sensible men, are aware of their in- 
feriority. They will not even try to 
face the Soviet ground forces, which 
are several times larger than theirs; 
and they will not use atomic weapons, 
if only because this would solve noth- 
ing, in Berlin or elsewhere. 

Communism is superior to capital- 
ism, Khrushchev frankly told the 
Canadian Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, because “Communists 
are tougher and more patient.” They 
can stand up to sacrifice better than 
the Westerners, he asserted. The West 
“will not accept the sacrifices that 
prolonged defense preparations in- 
volve.” 

Exactly 25 years ago, Stalin pre- 
dicted that the “capitalists” (having 
in view, at the time, the Nazis) would 
not dare to unleash another war be- 
cause they were afraid that “the 
working class” would rise in revo- 
lution. History proved how wrong 
Stalin was. Now Khrushchev substi- 
tutes guns and atomic weapons for 
Stalin’s “working class” and “revo- 
lution”: The “imperialists” will re- 
treat because of the overwhelming 
power of their opponents. In a here- 
tofore unpublished section of a 
speech at a meeting in Leipzig on 
March 7, Khrushchev said that Com- 
munism would conquer all Germany 
because the Soviet Union is becom- 
ing the most powerful nation in the 
world, economically as well as po- 
litically, and that it would back “pro- 
gressive forces” unstintingly. 


The “anti-Party" group. Increased 
activity and boldness were also dic- 
tated by the internal situation in Mos- 
cow—the personal fights that had de- 
veloped within the Presidium of the 
Communist party. In trying to under- 
stand Soviet policy, we must never 
forget the vigorous and passionate 
antagonisms which, though rarely and 
only briefly mentioned in the Soviet 
press, exist behind the scenes in the 
Kremlin. For some years there have 
been conflicts between the group led 
by Khrushchev and Anastas Miko- 
yan, and that led by Georgi Mal- 


enkov, Vyacheslav Molotov, Lazar 
Kaganovich and others. 

Khrushchev’s position has been a 
difficult one. In Stalin’s time he never 
achieved high rank among the dic- 
tator’s lieutenants, who looked upon 
him with condescension and even 
contempt. The antagonism that al- 
ways existed in the Party’s upper 
circles between intellectuals who en- 
joyed a good education and came 
from well-to-do families, and those 
of poor parents who had no oppor- 
tunity for education in their early 
years, is still alive. 

Khrushchev, an extremely able 
and clever man, although a miner 
with little education, had not, as had 
most of his co-leaders, belonged to 
the Communist party in his young, 
formative years. He did not join the 
Party until he was 24. After that he 
went through a number of schools, 
but he was 44 years old before he 
rose to the rank of a second-class 
lieutenant to Stalin. 

With bitterness and biting irony, 
Khrushchev’s “anti-Party” opponents 
have criticized his internal policy, 
his course in foreign affairs, his eco- 
nomic measures. Khrushchev has 
never made public the programs ad- 
vanced by his critics, and he has 
never informed his Party as to pre- 
cisely what the foreign policy of the 
“anti-Party” group would be if they 
attained power. He is always aware, 
however, that behind his back stand 
these bitter critics, these mockers and 
sneerers, who wait for the moment 
when his inability to fulfill his prom- 
ises becomes apparent. Khrushchev 
must succeed; he must show results. 
In particular, he must prove that 
where Stalin failed—e.g., the Berlin 
blockade—the new First Secretary 
will not. 

We know something, if only a 
little, of the opposition’s foreign 
policy program. It consistently op- 
poses the slogan of “catching up with 
and overtaking America” in the next 
few years. An all-out offensive against 
America’s role in world affairs and 
America’s position in Europe, it be- 
lieves, is more than the Soviet Union 








can undertake successfully at this 
time. 

Anti-American propaganda is of 
course axiomatic to every Commu- 
nist oppositionist, but they feel that 
a program aimed at overtaking the 
United States within the next few 
years is unrealistic. Khrushchev, on 
the other hand, is driven by consid- 
erations of world Communist leader- 
ship as well as by rivalry within his 
own Party to embark on an offensive 
which may be more than his Gov- 
ernment and its economic potentiali- 
ties permit. 

Even sober heads in Moscow were 
turned when the first sputnik was 
launched. World-wide admiration and 
acclaim contributed to the growth of 
an already inflated self-confidence. In 
Moscow. they really began to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union was lead- 
ing the world in science and tech- 
nology. They began to forget that 
the artificial planets are a product 
of Soviet war industry and that the 
general progress of a nation is not 
measured by progress in the produc- 
tion of weapons, They began to be- 
lieve that the balance of power be- 
tween their empire and the Western 
world had so changed that Russia 
was now stronger than the rest of the 
world. It is amazing how far Soviet 
expectations and self-assurance went. 
And all this has been another stimu- 
lus to activity, to boldness, to an 
offensive. 

Finallv. we should not forget that 
at least one of the reasons for Mos- 
cow’s reopening of the Berlin question 
has been the prodding of the German 
Communists. the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. For German 
Communist party boss Walter UI- 
bricht and Premier Otto Grotewohl., 
the existence of the free island of 
West Berlin in the middle of the 
Communist sea is an unbearable con- 
dition. For a long time, they had 
been asking Khrushchev and his pre- 
decessors to correct it. Compared to 
the drab eastern part of the city, re- 
habilitated West Berlin, with its 
beautiful new streets and buildings, 
is eloquent testimony to the advan- 
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tages of democracy over dictator- 
ship; or, in Communist parlance, of 
capitalism over Socialism. 

An effort has been made to stop 
the movement of East Germans 
through Berlin to the West; never- 
theless, the population of West Ger- 
many (exclusive of Berlin) has 
grown, between 1946 and 1957, from 
43.7 million to 50.8 million. During 
the same period, the population of 
East Germany has dropped from 
17.2 million to 16.3 million. The 
population of West Berlin has grown 
during these eleven years from 2 mil- 
lion to 2.2 million; in East Berlin 
it has dropped from 1.175 million 
to 1.110 million. 

The fact that the press in the East- 
ern zone does not even try to ex- 
plain these phenomena is further 
proof of how difficult it is for the 
Communists to accept the existence 
of a West Berlin. The East German 
Government does not feel that it can 
breathe easily so long as there is an 
independent territory in its midst 
with the attractive features of a 
higher standard of living and politi- 
cal freedom. 


Moscow's preparations. The new 
drive on Germany passed through 
two stages. In the first stage, the So- 
viet leadership had to decide whether 
or not a drive should be started. 
The discussions concerning this ques- 
tion have, of course, remained secret; 
only a group of top leaders were let 
in on them. And, interestingly, it ap- 
pears that the aging Molotov, former 
Foreign Minister and now an “anti- 
Party” man, who was dismissed by 
Stalin in 1949 as a scapegoat for the 
failure of the Berlin blockade, was 
invited to take part in certain of the 
preparations. 

In the summer of 1957, Molotov 
was appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Mongolia, a nation of nomads and 
cattle-breeders and one of the most 
backward countries of Asia. This 
amounted to exile. In Mongolia, the 
new Ambassador, who in his time 
had negotiated with Winston Church- 
ill, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Adolf 





Hitler, had time to write his memoirs 


to the sounds of mooing ows and 
bleating sheep. 

But in July 1958 he was ordered 
back to Moscow, where he goon 


found new favor with Khrushchev, 
He was proposed as ambassador to 
the Netherlands, and it would have 
been a tremendous advancement for 
Molotov to give up Ulan Bator for 
The Hague; but the Netherlands did 
not want a heretic as Soviet ambas. 
sador and rejected him. Molotoy 
stayed on in Moscow. Whaitever the 
part played by this hero of the Berlin 
blockade in the deliberations. the de- 
cision on Berlin was apparently taken 
within a few weeks after his retum 
to Moscow. 

The preparations then entered their 
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second stage, in which the details of 
the offensive had to be worked out. 
The Soviet Government always pre 
pares its diplomatic actions meticu 
lously. A large number of special 
ists must have been consulted before} 
the plan for the diplomatic offensive 
was laid. What Moscow was about to 
demand represented a breach of 
treaty obligations, and how to pre 
sent it was one of the most delicate 
of questions. There were a number 
of possible ways. 

It would, for example. be easy 
to stage a “popular movement” in 
East Germany for the reunification 
of Berlin. Meetings of workers, sci 





entists, peasants, etc., could he called 
all over the Eastern zone to demand 
that the two parts of the city be 
united. Or, Moscow could start the 
campaign through diplomatic notes 
to the Western powers suggesting 4 
discussion of the Berlin question. 
Also, either the Soviet Union or theF 
German Democratic Republic could§ 
make a tremendous effort to establish 
themselves economically in West Ber: 
lin; that is, to acquire factories and 
plants and hire thousands of idle 
workers. , 
But the most rigid, most offensive 
and most aggressive approach was 
adopted: an ultimatum. An ultimatum 
is an affront. It was chosen becaus 
something spectacular had to be doné 
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show the Communist and non- 
Communist world how strong the So- 
sit Government had grown, and that 
itcan act while the West only thinks 
and feels. It was a way for Moscow 
to assert its leadership over its own 
family of nations by proving that it 
yas more powerful than any other 
nation in the world. 

How the West would react to the 
Soviet ultimatum was, we may be 
gure, considered in detail. Moscow 
experts on America, Britain, France 
and West Germany must have given 
their opinions and made predictions. 

The cumulative prediction, it is ob- 
vious from the Soviet press of the 
lat few months, was that the West 
would react with discord and con- 
fusion. Belligerent ministers would 
make threats and brandish atomic 
weapons. Next there would appear, 
among the speakers and writers on 
the subject of the Soviet Union, those 
politicians and columnists who usual- 
ly tend to support or approve Soviet 
political moves and who would try 
to convince their governments that 
it was not worth while to force a 
showdown, that a compromise should 
be sought, ete. 

With the typical contempt that it 
has for democracy, Moscow must 
have been certain that a cacophonous 
confusion would be the West’s an- 
swer to the Soviet program. London 
would disagree with Washington, and 
Paris would oppose both of them; 
and with so many senators, deputies 
and writers all trying to say some- 
thing sensational. the United States 
would emerge as a country in which 
the fear of war is the prevailing sen- 
timent, 

The West would not dare to go 
to the brink; in the end it would 
surrender. Soviet policy must there- 
fore remain firm, consistent and ag- 
gressive until the end of the ulti- 
matum period. There would be no 


# need to retract anything, to give in 


or to look for compromises. On the 
contrary. the firmer Moscow re- 
mained, the more concessions the 


West would be ready to make on the 
ctucial issues. 
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Khrushchev sounds out the West. 
On November 10, Khrushchev be- 
came specific: “The Soviet Union 
will turn over the functions which 
its agencies still perform to the sov- 
ereign German Democratic Repub- 
lic . . .” and will defend East Ger- 
many against any possible “aggres- 
sors.” 

Two weeks passed before Khrush- 
chev dispatched the official notes on 
Germany. These two weeks were the 
last in which the West could have 
reacted in such a way as to dissuade 
Moscow from doing what it planned. 
If the Western governments had un- 
derstood what was going to follow, 
if they had not been blind to the real 
meaning of Khrushchev’s threats, 
they could probably have averted this 
new phase of the cold war. In those 
two fateful weeks, they should have 
informed Moscow in unmistakable 
terms of what their reaction would 
be to any Soviet breach of treaty 
obligations. There was a large array 
of possible démarches and _ actions, 
including trade retaliation, recalling 
diplomatic staffs, dispatching army 
units, etc. 

Such moves would have been ef- 
fective, because neither Khrushchev 
himself, nor his Government, nor the 
leadership of the Communist party, 
to say nothing of the Russian people, 
intends to go to war. The fear of a 
new war is no less great in Russia 
than it is in this country. Almost 
every Russian family, 
Khrushchev’s, lost one or more mem- 
bers in World War II. There is a 
legion of legless and armless veterans 
in Russia, and the number of per- 
sons who are now invalids because 
of injuries received in the War runs 
into the millions. Faced with the al- 
ternatives of war or no West Berlin, 
the Soviet Government would prob- 
ably choose the latter—but not until 
the very last moment. In the game of 
nerves, the Russian statesmen are the 


including 


superior players. 

Western reaction to Khrushchev’s 
initial threats was proof that Mos- 
cow’s experts had figured correctly. 
Of course, we said that we disagreed 


with Khrushchev, and that the Soviet 
action was a breach of treaty obliga- 
tions. And of course our newspapers 
emphasized that this was one more 
instance of unilateral action on the 
part of the Soviet Union. 

But at the same time, press reports 
from Washington said, “Crisis is 
doubted.” American, British and 
French diplomats, after 
Khrushchev’s _ speech 
reached the conclusion that “no ma- 
jor crisis was expected.” The advice 
was, “No need for alarm.” From 
France the reports read: “Paris is 
hopeful that the Soviet Union will 
not pursue its unilateral course.” A 
few days after the November 10 
speech, the West was already “di- 
vided on its approach,” with the 
United States and France in basic 
disagreement with Britain. 

While the Bonn Government was 
greatly disturbed, Secretary Dulles. 
in Washington, saw an easy solution 
to the problem. Moscow’s motive, he 
said (on November 26), was “not 
to drive us out of Berlin or to ob- 
struct access to Berlin,” but only to 
try “to compel an increased recog- 
nition” of the East German Govern- 
ment. He added that the United 
States might agree to an arrange- 
ment if the East German Government 
acted as a Soviet “agent.” 

On the whole, the three Western 
powers remained calm. The foreign 
offices did not realize that this was 
a new kind of Soviet offensive; they 
assumed it to be a routine affair, one 
of the multitude of small conflicts 
they have had with Moscow since the 
War. 

It was not until this reaction on 
the part of the West became known 
in Moscow that the notes of Novem- 
ber 27 were dispatched. The Soviet 
promise to set up a “free Berlin” 
was an argument against charges of 


studying 
“closely.” 


Soviet expansionism and imperialism. 
This appeared necessary vis-a-vis the 
neutralist nations, such as India. In- 
donesia and the Arab countries, 
where the prestige of Russia as a 
non-aggressive and non-imperialist 
power is a controversial subject. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 







Of Gardens, Flowers 


And Gardeners 


Wi. I was pushing my way 1913, each year uniting thousands of 


BOHN 


through the recent Interna- | amateur, professional and commer- 

tional Flower Show my fellow gar- cial lovers of plants and flowers in a 
deners made more of an impression vast, cooperative, non-profit, educa- 
on me than any exhibit of flowers. tional exposition. It has taught each 
It seemed to me that in the great New _ succeeding generation to understand 
York Coliseum had gathered as im- __ the great power of plants and flowers 
pressive an assemblage of citizens as for the inspiration and _ protection 
you could call together by any sort —_ against the threats of modern life to 
of selective test. Moreover, they were mind and body.” The show is a tre- 
all healthy, hearty and excited about mendous national and international 
life. organized impulse. It has the support 

I talked, of course, with many of — of some national, state and city or- 
the visitors. It was hard to resist the ganizations, but is just about as good 
temptation. All of them seemed eager = an example of unofficial democracy 
to exchange information or just to as you could find anywhere. 
spill out their feeling of good cheer. One change has come over this 
I discovered, of course, that most of | show since I have had my eye on it. 
them came, not from the middle ofthe —_In the early days, many of the dra- 
steel-and-cement metropolis, but from matic exhibitions were provided by 
New York’s green-thumb suburbs, the conspicuously wealthy. The Mor- 
Long Island, Westchester, New Jer- | gans and the Vanderbilts could al- 
sey. Connecticut. For most of them = ways be depended upon to furnish 
this great show was not just a show. beautifully designed gardens. All of 
It was a whole course in horticulture. us knew perfectly well that the skill 
Old ladies and gentlemen—and some _and taste which went into their fash- 
very good-looking young ones— _ ioning had been furnished by the 
would eagerly inquire about all sorts | Scottish and English gardeners who 
of flowers and plants and about how __ had brought to this country the cen- 
to deal with this or that sort of prob- _ tury-old traditions of British planting 
lem. Some of the famous professional and pruning. But the names of these 
florists and nurserymen were actually artists were never advertised. 
conducting free classes in gardening. A few wealthy people still provide 

I can’t recall when I went to my — gorgeous gardens for the delight of 
first flower show. It must have been their less endowed neighbors. But 
30 or 40 years ago. The International = most of the more conspicuous ex- 
Flower Show Inc., sponsored by the hibits are now sponsored by public 
Horticultural Society of New York — gardens, garden clubs and_profes- 
and the N.Y, Florists’ Club, greets sional florists. A survey would prob- 
its guests with a fine statement con- _ ably show that the people in the busi- 
cerning the uses of flowers: “Two ness put the most money and energy 
great organizations have co-sponsored _ into the exhibition and furnish most 
the annual International Flower Show of the beauty. 
for our country’s well-being, since The business of producing and dis- 
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tributing flowers, trees and shrub. 
bery has become an enormous enter. 
prise. The interest of millions of peo. 
ple in such things has rapidly in. 
creased and the market has expanded 
with astonishing speed. Formerly we 
admired the exhibits of the rich, Now 
we are astonished by the shows put 
on by the well-known dealers jn 
beauty from whom we purchase our 
own roses or irises. The number of 
persons who have gardens, who care 
about gardens, has enormously in- 
creased. All you need is a little piece 
of ground and a little love—and you 
can have a garden of your own. And 
anyone who has a few dollars to spare 
can secure from the most famous pro- 
ducers roots, plants and bulbs which 
produce beautiful flowers. 





As I was pushing through the eager 
gardeners, my mind began to wan- 
der. I thought of people and flowers 
long faded. 

When I was a boy, I never saw a 
florist’s shop and there were no nur-/ 
serymen. There was, of course, no 
such thing as a flower show. Yet 
plants were distributed and flowers 
bloomed all over the land. Who looked 
after this important feature of ou 
life? Well, for one, my mother did 
And for the rest, there was Mrs 
Thorpe, to the north of us, and Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Clarke to the out 
When they got together they talked 
about flowers. If one of them had a 
root which the others lacked, it would 
be passed around. 

We didn’t have as many sorts of 
flowers as folks have now and they 
were less gorgeous. There were the 
big, bushy rose bushes, the snow 
balls, the lilacs, the bleeding hearts. 





the tiger lilies, the pansies and violets 
Caring for these precious symbols of] 
beauty was strictly a female concert. 
Men, who had charge of the tougher 
business of dealing with the forest): 
and the crops, looked down upon it} 
with a little scorn. The cultivation off 
beauty was left to the women of thels 
household. And I was trying ! 
imagine how gardening women of the 
frontier would have enjoyed seeing 
that flower show. 
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imber of 
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vusly in- 
tle piece F ALL THE Communist countries 
and you O none has gone so far as China 
wn. And in an attempt at total regimentation 





to spare f of human life. The Communists have 
OUS PTO- F even tried to dissolve family bonds, 
8. which supposedly so strong in China, to de- 
prive people of any kind of individual 
he eager jife and to submerge everyone within 
to wan-§ 4 regimented existence in the service 
| flowers of an abstraction called society. This 
isa society controlled and shaped by 
T saw a@ the Communist party and its leaders, 
no nur) who are assuming a power over the 
irse, n0§ life of a large mass of people such as 
w. Yet has never before been known. 
flowers§ In establishing the communes, the 
o looked § Chinese Communists have gone far- 
of our ther than the Soviets ever went, even 
her did.§ in their agricultural collectives and 
as Mrs. State farms. Nor was there ever in 
nd Mrs.§ Soviet Russia a phenomenon com- 
e south.§ parable to the mass hysteria created 
, talked in China by the political drives which 
n had a aimed at the social and economic 
it would transformation of society and in- 
volved the execution of millions of 
sorts off victims, 
nd they The unrelenting propaganda, the 
ere the endless discussion meetings, in which 
e snow§ all people are forced to express them- 
hearts. selves in self-criticism, confessions 
violets. and enthusiastic acclaim for the 
ibols off tegime’s policies, have ended in 

















China what came to be known as 
the “freedom of silence.” The spec- 
lacle of the “capitalists” dancing in 
the streets to celebrate the transfer 


oncern. 
tougher 
> forest 


upon it 

ition oly of their property to the state repre- 
of the} sents a refinement of methods of con- 
ing to@ 'tol peculiar to the Chinese Com- 


n of the 
seeing 


Munist party. 
What kind of Communist party is 
this, then, that attempts this ac- 
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celerated, ruthless drive to establish 
the last stage of the Communist 
utopia—a drive which has reportedly 
startled the Communists in Russia 
and Eastern Europe? To what degree 
do the Chinese Communist party or- 
ganization, doctrine and policy vary 
from the pattern established by the 
Soviet Union? What, if any, are the 
vagaries of Chinese Communist de- 
velopment, which in its origin so 
closely followed the Stalinist line? 
In what way has the Chinese Com- 
munist party, after bloody terror and 
extermination of potential opposi- 
tion, penetrated society and dissolved 
social bonds, in its attempt at 
complete totalitarian regimentation? 
What strength does the Party have 
within itself and over the people that 
gives its leaders the rash confidence 
to undertake the vast experiment of 
the communes? 

Doctrinally, Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese Party were, from the out- 
set, faithful disciples of the Soviet 
leaders. They were not heretics dif- 
fering from the Moscow interpreta- 





This is the second article in our 
special series on Communist rule 
in China during the past ten years. 
The series began in the issue of 
March 30, with an article by Val- 
entin Chu, examining the Chinese 
national character. Here, Franz 
Michael, professor of Far Eastern 
history and government at the Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle), 
analyzes the structure of the Chi- 
nese Communist party and the Gov- 
ernment. He is co-author, with 
George E. Taylor, of The Far East 
and the Modern World (1956). 
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tion of the Marxian scriptures. Mao’s 
main work, On the New Democracy, 
popularized in China the Soviet doc- 
trine of the joint capitalist-socialist 
revolution. According to this doc- 
trine, the Communists, as the “van- 
guard of the workers,” could col- 
laborate with those “capitalists” who 
were “progressive” but would elimi- 
nate them when they were no longer 
needed. Even the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ manipulation and exploitation 
of peasant discontent was not an in- 
vention of theirs; it was carried out 
under directives from the Soviet 
Union, where this policy had its 
precedent. In Russia, as in Eastern 
Europe, the peasants were promised 
land in order to gain their support 
of a Communist regime, a regime 
that was eventually to take their land 
and attempt to destroy them as a 
social force. 

But if the doctrine came from 
Moscow, its development and applica- 
tion were not the same in China as 
they had been in the Soviet Union. 
The theory of the joint revolution, 
in which by stages the Communists 
would assert themselves, enabled the 
Chinese Communists to penetrate 
much more widely into all aspects of 
social and intellectual life than the 
Soviet Party had done. During and 
after the military struggle, the method 
of infiltration of political and social 
organizations became much more 
highly developed in Communist China 
than it had been in Soviet Russia. 
This may be an explanation of the 
tremendous complexity and integra- 
tion of the Chinese Communist sys- 
tem of control. 








The decisive elements in the con- 
quest and maintenance of power are 
the same in China and in the Soviet 
Union. It was the military collapse 
of the previous government and the 
military victory of the Communists 
that decided the issue. In both coun- 
tries it is the Party which is the 
source of all power. But in China 
the Party used its network of control 
as a means of psychological pressure 
to gain the commitment of all the 
people to Party doctrine and policies. 
This has become a special feature of 
Chinese Communism, different in de- 
gree and quality from the Soviet 
pattern. 

Once this control seemed assured, 
the Communist leaders felt ready for 
“the big leap forward,” the attempt 
to arrive at a fast increase in produc- 
tion, not through orthodox economic 
planning and the use of capital equip- 
ment, but through massive organiza- 
tion of human labor teams. The ap- 
plication of this pressure is facilitated 
in China by the existence of a much 
more elaborate system of power 
hierarchies than in the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, these many hierar- 
chies are much more directly merged 
with the Party. And it is easy to see 
that the doctrine of the “New Democ- 
racy” was a favorable breeding 
ground for this political growth. 

It is true that infiltration and Unit- 
ed Front policies were also applied 
in European satellites, but there the 
Communist conquest and mainte- 
nance of power were backed by So- 
viet tanks. The Chinese Communist 
regime has had to rely on its own 
organizational controls to maintain 
its dictatorship and carry through 
its policies. 

When the Communists set up their 
Government in China, they estab- 
lished a most elaborate Party and 
with a 
multiplicity of congresses, councils 
and committees on all levels, which 
only superficially seem very wasteful. 
To these they added a number of 
mass organizations, equally struc- 
tured, which encompassed almost 
every one of the 650 million Chinese 


government organization, 
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in one or more of their local 
branches. Since the Army was based 
on a militia structure, it too became 
a mass organization and an instru- 
ment of control. 

Of all these parallel organizations 
—the Party, the Government, the 
People’s Congresses, the mass or- 
ganizations and the Army—the Party 
alone is in control. All decisions on 
politics, administrative measures, in- 
tellectual development and military 
strategy are made by an inner core 
of Party members, but they are ap- 
plied on. all levels through a most 
elaborate multiple bureaucratic struc- 
ture. And this makes control and ap- 
plication of policy in all fields more 
thorough than in any other system. 

In the center is the Party, organized 
like all Communist parties in a 
pyramidic structure controlled from 
the top. Basic primary units are es- 
tablished in townships, rural units 
and cities, in factories and mines and 
schools, in streets and blocks, in all 
other local units of political division, 
and today in the subdivisions of the 
commune. The members of these pri- 
mary units elect district and munici- 
pal congresses, which elect provincial 
congresses, which in turn elect the 
National Party Congress. Needless to 
say, all these elections are closely 
controlled by the Party leaders. While 
these congresses meet today more 
frequently than they did formerly, 
their function is to echo the decisions 
of the Party leadership. 

The real business of the Party is 
carried on in committees on all levels. 
These theory 
elected by the members of the Jocal 
units and the various congresses up 
to the National Party Congress, 
which elects the Central Committee. 
The Central Committee elects the 
Politburo, and the latter elects the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo, 
the highest source of power. In prac- 
tice, all these “elections” are manipu- 
lated from above, largely by the 
Central Committee’s Administrative 
Office and Organization Department, 
with their records of all Party mem- 
bers. The election of the Central 


committees are in 





Committee, for instance, is based on 
a list of names made up by the out. 
going Politburo and Presidium after 
discussion with the delegates who are 
supposed to endorse it. Political 
power is thus located in the hands 
of a self-perpetuating leadership. 

The inner balance of power be. 
tween the Standing Committee of the 
Politburo and the Central Committee 
of the Party remains elastic, how. 
ever, and it is in this area that a 
major conflict, if it should arise, 
would have to be fought out. In the 
Politburo and the Standing Commit. 
tee there is today, according to the 
principle of so-called collective 
leadership, no chairman, but only a 
listing of members in an order of 
precedence, to which great im. 
portance has to be attributed. The 
Central Committee has a chairman, 
Mao Tse-tung, and a number of vice- 
chairmen. From the Central Commit- 
tee down, however, the figures of 
greatest importance are the Party 
secretaries on the national, provin- 
cial, municipal and district levels. 
The Secretary-General of the Central 
Committee is Teng Hsiao-ping. The 
secretaries of the committees are the 
actual holders of political power at 
each level, and it is with good reason 
that Mao has made some of his most 
important statements before national 
meetings of these secretaries. 

The workings of the Party on all 
levels are, since 1955, checked by a 


system of control committees. The ' 
Central Control Committee, an agency 


of the Central Comniittee, appoints 
and directs provincial control com- 
mittees, which in turn establish local 
control committees. These commit 
tees, which supervise and check all 
members and agencies of the Party, 
are, through the Central Control Com- 
mittee, responsible to the Central 
Committee and carry out its direc- 
tives. The Party is thus a tightly or- 


ganized, complex mechanism, safely 


in the hands of the leadership. At 
the same time, the leaders have 
enough channels of contact with the 
various levels of the organization to 
be able to adjust their policy to mani- 
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jstations of discontent and potential 


rouble. 
All institutions—such as the Gov- 


emment, the Army and the several 
mass organizations which the Com- 
nunists have established—are con- 
tolled and directed by the Party 
hough their special relationships 


with Party organs on all levels; they 
are also infiltrated by Party mem- 
bers who form Party cells within the 
agencies in which they work. None of 
these other institutions is therefore 
able to take a stand of its own. All 
of them are simply extensions of the 
Party, which watches with great 
caution for any sign of institutional 
independence and destroys any such 
incipient tendencies. 

The Government is organized very 
much like the Party. The main ad- 
ministrative agencies are the State 
Council. or Cabinet, the provincial, 
municipal and district councils, and 
on the lowest level, the hsiang coun- 
til. These administrative councils 
correspond to the Party committees 
m each level and are their tools. 
There is an overlapping of council 
and Party committee membership, 
though the positions of chairmen of 
the councils and of Party secretaries 
ae not held by the same person. 
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‘PEACE’ DEMONSTRATION IN PEKING: MOBILIZATION BY MASS ORGANIZA 


In theory, the councils are elected 
by people’s congresses. Like the Party 
congresses, the people’s congresses 
are formed on every level, from the 
district congress up to a National 
People’s Congress. Each congress is 
supposed to elect the delegates to the 
next higher level. In practice, voting 
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is for a prescribed list and is manipu- 
lated from above. The National 
People’s Congress also elects the 
Chairman of the National Govern- 
ment, at present Mao Tse-tung, who 
has declared, however, that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election. 
Needless to say, this election is also 
like all the others, prearranged by 
the tight group of Communist lead- 
ers. The National People’s Congress 
also elects a Standing Committee, 
which has become a broader sound- 
ing board for Communist policy than 
the Party Central Committee. 
Though the government councils 
and people’s congresses include a 
number of non-Communists among 
their executive and _ representative 
members, all important positions are 
filled by Party members, and all top 
positions are held by Politburo mem- 
bers. Aside from Mao himself, there 
is Chou En-lai, head of the State 
Council, and Liu Shao-chi, Chairman 






of the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress. The lead- 
ing Communist figures also meet oc- 
casionally under Mao’s chairmanship 
in a Supreme State Conference. 

There are, of course, a. very few 
non-Communists who hold offices in 
the State Council, as heads of minis- 
tries or in other agencies, though 
their number has decreased since last 
year. Their presence maintains the 
fiction of a United Front Govern- 
ment, which is theoretically so neces- 
sary. But in fact, the Government is 
the Party in another dress. 

Among the ministries of the State 
Council is the Ministry of Public 
Security, which controls a system of 
security bureaus, sub-stations, police 
stations and street and resident teams 
that encompass every inhabitant of 
China. It is paralleled by the Ministry 
of Supervision, which heads a similar 
structure of police control, down to 
the People’s Denunciation Rooms. 
Needless to say, these sub-sections of 
the Ministries of Security and Super- 
vision are staffed by Communist ac- 
tivists. While ostensibly they are 
under the direction of the Govern- 
ment’s State Council, they are ac- 
tually managed by the Social Affairs 
Department of the Party Central 
Committee, which makes all decisions 
on personnel and policy and even 
adjudicates the cases of more im- 
portant political victims. 

The fiction of the New Democracy 
served its main purpose in the estab- 
lishment of a great number of mass 
organizations, which penetrate all 
groups of Chinese society. There are 
the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions, the All-China Federation of 
Women, the All-China Association of 
Democratic Youth, the Chinese Fed- 
eration of Literary and Artistic Cir- 
cles, the All-China Association of In- 
dustry and Commerce, the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association and 
about two dozen similar organiza- 
tions. Among them, they encompass 
almost the whole Chinese population. 
Each is organized like the Commu- 
nist party, with committees and con- 
gresses on different levels, and most 








of the leading positions are held by 
Communists. 

In all these organizations the Com- 
munists maintain cells and use them 
as organs of control and indoctrina- 
tion. It is in these organizations that 
much of the propaganda work is done 
to prepare the acceptance of Com- 
munist policies, and they play a part 
in mass demonstrations such as anti- 
American rallies, the great “peace” 
drives and the mass rallies clamoring 
for the liberation of Formosa. The 
millions of people who, according to 
Communist boasts, participate in such 
demonstrations and the millions of 
signatures collected in these drives 
have been mobilized through these 
mass organizations. Along with the 
puppet minority parties of the United 
Front, they serve as tools which the 
Party uses to prepare the ground for 
the acceptance of Communist policy. 

Since the anti-Rightist drive of 
1957, however, in which some of the 
leaders of the minority parties and 
of mass organizations were purged 
for attempting to be more than 
stooges, the use of these organs of 
indirect control has declined. Now 
more activities are carried on in the 
narrower framework of the Party, 
working through its own organiza- 
tion or through the Government and 
the Army. 

From the beginning of Chinese 
Communism, the Party and the Army 
were tied into one organization. Mao 
owes his rise to power to the mili- 
tary backing he received from the 
officers of the Communist military 
force in Kiangsi and to his personal 
alliance with Chu Teh, who support- 
ed him in his early struggles with 
Communist political and military op- 
ponents. When Mao came to head 
the Communist organization, Army 
and Party were practically one. 

Mao himself was as much a mili- 
tary as a political leader, and all the 
important Communist commanders 
were, and still are, members of the 
Politburo who combine their military 
commands with key administrative 
positions. The superiority of the poli- 
tical guidance in this Communist 
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military force was maintained, not 
only through political commissars, 
but through this personal union of 
political and military leadership vest- 
ed in the men at the top. 

Since the seizure of power, and 
especially since the Korean War, the 
role of the Army has somewhat 
changed, and new forms of Party 
control had to be established. In 





giving officers, old and new, a new 
status. The former equality between 
privates and officers was abandoned, 
as in the Soviet system. At the same 
time, a new policy of providing cash 
salaries rather than food and extra 
allowances added to the privileges 
and living standards of the officers, 

Thus the officers, most of whom 
can be assumed to be Party mem. 











COMMUNIST TROOPS ENTER SHANGHAI: ARMY-PARTY UNITY FROM THE START 


1955 a new military service law was 
promulgated, according to which the 
old Army of “volunteers” command- 
ed by Communist officers was to be 
replaced by a recruited mass army 
commanded by professional military 
men. The latter were to receive an 
various 
branches of military service and the 
technical knowledge necessary for 
using modern weapons. Communist 
officers were classified into command 
officers, political officers and several 
other categories. A new system of 
army ranks was set up, and a new 
emphasis on formal military educa- 
tion provided that the graduates of 
military schools would immediately 
qualify as officers, ranking sometimes 
above those Communist officers who 
had served in the wars but had had 
no formal military education. 

This measure caused a problem of 
morale within the existing officer 
corps, which was partly overcome by 


extensive training in the 


bers, have become part of the new 
privileged élite, which according to 
Communist figures, numbered over 





12 million in 1958. There is no ques- 
tion that the power of the Party 
members is accompanied by a much 
greater income, a higher standard of 
living and the enjoyment of many 


privileges. The Communist leaders | 


had to provide material rewards for 
those who fought and carried out the 
ruthless measures of the revolution 
and who assumed the new positions 
of control and management. 


Already during the time of the | 


civil war, when the Communists were 
a mobile military force and ate their 
meals in common, distinctions were 
made in the food served at the tables 
of the different levels of the hierarchy 


and in the number of servants pro © 
vided. Jealousy and rivalry were not 


uncommon. Under the present sys 
tem, those now in power receive Te 
wards in forms of salaries and 
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privileges that are of a more sub- 
dantial nature. No scale of income 
has been given for Communist cadres 
in government and Party-controlled 
organizations, nor for the officer 
ranks. But from the isolated items of 
information available, we know that 
the Party and government function- 
aries have many times the cash in- 
come of trained workers, not to 
geak of ordinary workers and gov- 
emmment employes. 

There are also the special privileges 
which are reserved for this upper 
group: official cars, better housing, 
greater access to scarce goods, vaca- 
tions in summer resorts, travel and 
comfortable government hotels. Privi- 
lege and power combined with higher 
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wages can be, and no doubt in many 
cases are, exploited to obtain luxury 
goods on the black market, as well 
as other pleasures. 

There is no question that this dif- 
ference has resulted in jealousy and 
bitterness against the new élite. There 
are many cases cited in Chinese Com- 
munist papers of “enemies of the 
people” who complained about such 
distinctions and said that those who 
did the work should get food as good 
as the cadres get, or that the cadres 
who got the food should do the work. 
Leading Communists themselves had 
to be purged when they complained 
that there were “sharp differences of 
livelihood between the cadres and the 
people.” To give just one example, 
Tai Huang, New China News Agency 
correspondent and Communist party 
_— since 1944, wrote to Mao in 


ei . ee * 
There is a privileged class in 


; existence. Even if a national united 


class has not yet been formed, the 
embryo of this class is in process 
of being developed. . . . The privi- 
leged class has become the exploiting 
class... . With the exception of rice, 
more goods are consumed by the 
revolutionaries, who make up five 
per cent of the population, than the 
Peasants, who make up 80 per cent 
of the population. . . . All the pork 
and edible oil have been consumed 
by members of the Communist party 
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and the cadres. . . . Cadres deify 
themselves and domineer others.” 

Tai Huang was purged, but there 
can be little doubt that the Party 
itself has been concerned with the 
problem of the new élite. 

The problem of this élite exists, of 
course, in all Communist countries. 
The abolition of “private ownership 
of the means of production” has not 
ended social divisions. Under Com- 
munism, a privileged group enjoys 
all the benefits and good things that 
the Communist state has to offer, 
while the rest of the people lead a 
life of drabness, deprivation and 
hard work. More than that, the new 
élite has the power of total control 
over the life of all subjects which 
no upper class in any other society 
has ever had. The Yugoslav Com- 
munist experience, for example, pro- 
vided Milovan Djilas with the ma- 
terial for his book, The New Class. 

In Soviet Russia’s earlier years, 
there were attempts to take literally 
Lenin’s proposal that all distinctions 
between officials and laborers should 
be eliminated and that all wages 
should be equal. But this attempt was 
later squelched by Lenin himself, 
who denounced it as an “anarcho- 
syndicalist deviation.” In China the 
cadres are certainly not less privi- 
leged nor less powerful than in other 
Communist countries. On the con- 
trary, the ruthlessness with which 
Chinese cadres have exploited their 
position and carried through Com- 
munist measures has surpassed other 
examples. 

But the term, “new class,” implies 
a group identity and a cohesion 
which cannot really be applied to the 
Communist élite in China or else- 
where. As a whole, this new élite 
does not have the position or role 
of a class in terms of Western society. 
The Communist cadres do not act as 
a group and cannot turn against their 
leaders and make policy. Individually 
or collectively, they have no power 
or standing of their own; any one of 
them can be demoted, imprisoned, 
executed or purged without a hand 
being raised by any of their col- 


leagues. There is a hierarchy of con- 
trol in this system which leaves all 
power at the top. They are not a 
class, but rather a group of Janis- 
saries serving their masters in the 
name of a quasi-religious doctrine. 

Since the Hungarian Revolution 
and other evidences of intellectual 
unrest in Eastern Europe and in the 
Soviet Union, and since the corre- 
sponding anti-Rightist drive in China 
which marked the failure of the 
Chinese Communists to gain the sup- 
port of the intellectuals, it has _ be- 
come apparent that Communist doc 
trine has lost some of its appeal for 
the Communist intellectual youth. 
The Communist leaders may sense 
the danger that their followers might 
get ideas of their own, that the uni- 
linear doctrinal decisions of the 
Politburo and the Party head may 
be challenged, that the faith in the 
prophets of the Communist truth may 
be shaken. The bitterness of the fight 
against “revisionism” shows that the 
Communist leaders are aware of this 
challenge and of its fundamental im- 
portance. The Chinese Communists 
have been leading in this anti- 
revisionist battle. 

The Chinese Communist leaders 
seem to be making a distinct attempt 
to prevent the cadres from becoming 
too cohesive and self-willed. This is 
not simply a matter of checks, reports 
and control committees to keep the 
Party members in line. It is rather 
the issue of preventing the Commu- 
nist cadres from developing a group 
consciousness as rulers of society 
which would make them less pliable 
and would threaten the power of their 
leaders. Privileges and rewards will 
continue and the cadres’ authority 
over the people must remain com- 
plete, but they must not acquire a 
sense of security in their position or 
a group cohesion and consciousness. 
They must not become a ruling class 
which would threaten the discipline 
and power of the leadership. 

Such considerations by the Com- 
munist leaders may well be one of 
the reasons for the decision to send 
the large majority of the cadres back 
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to work for longer or shorter periods 
in the communes and factories. This 
operation is called “education 
through labor”; it is applied not 
only to those Communists and non- 
Communists who have been under 
attack or suspicion as “Rightists.” 
but to practically all members of the 
Party. The Party leaders from Mao 
Tse-tung down have set the example 
by well publicized gestures of partici- 
pation in physical labor. The opera- 
tion is therefore not only a discip- 
linary measure for those who cannot 
be trusted and are to be frightened 
by a reminder of the Communist 
power to drop them down to the 
laboring masses. It is the implementa- 
tion of a policy aimed at preventing 
the formation of a class in the full 
sense of the word. 

This maneuver has become ail the 
more urgent in Communist China be- 
cause of the failure to gain the 
voluntary support of the intellectuals 
for Communist doctrine and_ policy 
in the so-called “Hundred Flowers” 
period. The merger of intellectuals 
and cadres which the Communists at- 
tempted has miscarried. The opposi- 
tion which developed not only among 
the non-Communist intellectuals, but 
among the Communist cadres them- 
selves. demonstrated the weakening 
hold of the doctrine and the pos- 
sibility of a self-willed, educated 
upper class that cannot be kept in 
line by indoctrination. 

The Communist aim was to create 
the so-called “red expert,” the man 
who is both an indoctrinated Com- 
munist and a highly trained expert in 
his field. But it would be dangerous 
to set these “red experts” apart from 
the commoners as a separate group 
of educated people. This explains all 
the effort to bring them back, at least 
part of the time, into the working 
process, where physical effort and 
the emotional appeal of local drives 
for production and other goals be- 
cloud reason and deaden conscience. 
At the same time, the presence of 
these cadres is intended to provide 
control over every aspect of the work 
and life of all the people and to insure 


indoctrination and leadership at the 
lowest level. 

This form of infiltration should be 
easier in Communist China than in 
other parts of the Soviet bloc because 
of the tradition of the New Democ- 
racy. But the method of infiltration 
is changing. The infiltration of so- 
ciety through mass organizations and 
minority parties becomes less and 
less important with the Communist 
success in destroying traditional so- 
ciety. In their place, the Communists 
are attempting to blanket the popula- 
tion with masses of cadres assigned 
to function everywhere in society. 

The complexity of this organiza- 
tion causes a multitude of problems 
of control and of unified direction 
within the Party and between the 
Party and its two arms of power, the 
Government administration and the 
Army. Under the new Army system 
of 1955, Party control over the Army 
is more carefully organized than it 
was in the past. Almost all the lead- 
ing Army commanders are members 
of the Politburo. For the highest mili- 
tary planning, a national defense 
council has been established, but all 
the major decisions are actually made 
in the Party’s military committee, 
rather than in this formal military 
organization. 

There are also Party committees on 
each Army unit level which transmit 
Party policy to the military unit and 
have authority over its commander. 
The political commissar of the unit 
acts as the liaison between the com- 
mittee and the commander of the 
unit. At the company level, the po- 
litical coordinator has direct access to 
all the men and arranges their po- 
litical indoctrination, recreation and 
personal lives. With the increase of 
technical training, more emphasis has 
been placed on this political control 
system, on so-called “cultural” work 
in the Army and on the ideological 
training of Army units and officers. 

Part of this ideological training 
consists in the use of the Army to 
consolidate the system of the com- 
munes. Army teams numbering as 
many as 10,000 have been sent into 





the communes to inspect conditions 
and to propose changes and improve J’ 
ments, The sending of Army officers 
into the communes for inspection and 
consolidation serves the double pur. 
pose of demonstrating authority to 
the commune members and of re-edu- 
cating the officers. 

On a broader level, the veterans 
discharged from the Army as a result 
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of Army control remain. During riots § Pa, 
against the commune system, there to 
were cases of troops refusing to fire § my 
on the peasants and of peasants re- @ wa: 
ceiving arms from Army sources. The § eff 
increased ideological training of § hu 
Army officers and men is designed to § wa 
make them more faithful Commu- § fo¢ 
nists; and the new regulation re ftist 
quiring professional officers to serve @ du 
one month of each year as privates is J yo 
designed to prevent the officers from § pr 
becoming too secure in their status. § Ip 

Perhaps more serious still is the J nir 
issue between the Party and the Gov- § we 
ernment. On each level of adminis: § mi 
tration, the Party committee is in Best 
control, but the administrative coun- for 


cil is in charge of actually carrying §! 
out Government measures. As long a8 rm 
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iy, this system may work. But con- 
ficts are bound to arise if there is 
disagreement on the over-all line. This 
is what has happened. 

Ever since 1955, when Mao him- 
lf pressed the speed-up of collectivi- 
ution. there have been evidences of 
yncertainty and argument on policy 
on the highest level. When Mao 
poke of “certain of our comrades 
who, like a woman with bound feet, 
are walking in an unsteady manner 
and are all the while complaining 
that other people are going too fast,” 
he was generally believed to be at- 
tacking Liu Shao-chi, the principal 
Party theoretician after Mao, who 
was too hesitant to suit Mao’s taste. 
But in the speed-up of the organiza- 








tion of labor into the collectives and 
later into the communes, Mao and 
the Party were stressing a program 
which was contrary to the more or- 
thodox industrial planning of the ad- 
ministrative agencies and which, in- 
cidentally. reduced the latter’s au- 
thority. 

Over the last three years, Chou 
En-lai, the head of the Government 
branch of the Party, has been stress- 
ing more realistic economic planning 
and has heen supported by some mem- 
bers of the Government council and 
the economic planning agencies. Af.- 
ter the economic crisis of 1957, the 
Party, at Mao’s instigation, turned 
to the radical policy of the com- 
munes. Orthodox economic planning 
was abandoned in favor of an all-out 
effort of the fullest exploitation of 
human labor in “the big leap for- 
ward.” This was to produce more 
food and ushered in a period of sta- 
tistical extravagance in industrial pro- 
duction and agriculture. The “do-it- 
yourself” method had- to double the 
production of steel and other items. 
In this system, the economic plan- 
ning of the Government agencies 
went overboard, and the actual ad- 
ministrative control of some newly 
established communes was, at least 
for a time, taken over by the Party 
committees themselves. Party, Army, 


and Government became one at the 
local level, 
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The communes, which by and 
large replaced the local administra- 
tive unit of the hsiang, seem to have 
abolished the hsiang council and de- 
prived the Government structure of 
its local agencies. As far as adminis- 
trative organization remained, it was 
decentralized, and the lower branches 
were given much greater authority 
than they had before. The Party, 
however, retained its central control 
and discipline, so that local Party 
committees were able to carry out 
immediately the central directives 
from the top. 

The reaction came in December 
1958, when the Central Committee 
called a retreat on the communes. 
The communes were ordered to re- 
store family life, which they had at- 
tempted to break up in favor of labor 
teams, to restore private ownership 
of pigs, chickens and trees, to com- 
pensate workers with graded wages 
rather than simply providing for 
their needs. It had already been 
stated earlier that it was wrong to 
abolish the local administrative coun- 
cils and transfer all administration 
to the Party committees. 

At the same time, Mao Tse-tung 
declared that he would retire as 
Chairman of the Government. It was 
Chou En-lai, not Mao, who headed 
the Chinese delegation to the 21st 
Soviet Communist party Congress 
last January. He is reported to have 
concluded an agreement with the So- 
viet Union for the delivery to China 
of 78 additional industrial plants, 
valued at $1.25 billion. The Soviet 
leaders, who had looked with con- 
cern on the extremism of the com- 
munes, have thus given their support 
to the more orthodox form of eco- 
nomic development. 

So far, this organizational policy 
struggle among the highest Chinese 
Communist leaders has been carried 
on without the spectacle of the purges 
earlier provided in the Soviet Union. 
The Party purges in China have not 
concerned high policy. Except for 
the cases of Kao Kang and Jao Shu- 
shih in 1955, the purges have been 
conducted on the intermediate and 


lower levels of the Party organiza- 
tion. 

In several cases, provincial Party 
groups have resisted the control of 
Party men sent from Peking. Slogans 
such as “Kwangtung for the Kwang- 
tung comrades” have indicated a 
traditional regionalism in which in- 
terests of a local machine, sometimes 
enhanced by linguistic and other local 
peculiarities and differences, have in- 
terfered seriously with central au- 
thority. 

Such opposition occurred in nine 
provinces of China proper and also 
in some of the frontier areas like 
Sinkiang, where they have been more 
serious because they express the dis- 
content of national minorities with 
Chinese Communist rule. All such 
regional opposition has been broken 
by the purge of groups of local of- 
ficials and the reassertion of central 
power. Such local resistance may 
create difficulties but is not likely 
to bring on a serious crisis for the 
regime. 

The real test for Chinese Com- 
munism will come in other ways. 
Will the Party be able, through force 
and psychological pressure, to main- 
tain enough control over the Chinese 
people to ensure the continued ac- 
ceptance of the Communist doctrine 
and Government? Will it escape the 
corruption of power and privilege 
and be able to maintain the structural 
efficiency of its vast and complex 
machine? Will its economic policy 
succeed ? 

The whipped-up enthusiasm of 
1958 cannot last forever, and propa- 
ganda statistics, in the long run, 
cannot be a substitute for actual pro- 
duction. Ruthless exploitation of labor 
cannot replace capital and resources. 
The Party’s complex structure and its 
infiltration of society can guarantee 
Communist rule only as long as the 
Party can deliver the goods. The 
reckless Party leaders who tried to 
go all the way to Communism, 
through the communes, might already 
have reached the end of their rope 
had it not been for Soviet aid to 
China. 
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HEN John Dewey took his PhD at Johns Hopkins, 

President Gilman offered him a loan to continue 
his studies in Germany. Dewey was deeply gratified, but 
said that he would rather not borrow money, and felt 
perfectly at home in America. President Gilman also of- 
fered him some advice: “Don’t be so bookish; don’t live 
such a secluded life; get out and see people.” That offer 
Dewey was more inclined to accept, although he did 
not know exactly how to act upon it. What he needed 
first was a job, and he spent another rather wistful 
summer in Burlington before he got one. It was a $900 
job as instructor in philosophy at the University of 
Michigan, where his friend George Sylvester Morris was 
teaching. 

In Michigan Dewey began to “see people,” and among 
the first he saw was a coed named Alice Chipman, who 
lived in the same boarding house with him. She was a 
strong-minded girl, descended from a family of radicals 
and freethinkers, an ardent woman suffragist, deeply re- 
ligious but of no church, and brilliantly intolerant of 
“bunk.” She was shorter than Dewey and thicker, not 
beautiful and not well dressed. By a purely physiological 
accident her eyelids hung so low over her eyes that to a 
timid judgment she looked forbidding. But her features 
were handsome in a strong way. and her mouth was 
gentle. 

Her pioneer grandfather had joined the Chippewa tribe 
of Indians and fought for their rights; he had also op- 
posed Lincoln and the Civil War. She inherited his cru- 
sading spirit and his moral courage. And she had a 
passionate interest in the life of ideas. It was good luck— 
or was it good sense?—that John Dewey fell in love with 
such a woman. An adoring sissy might have left him 
half of what he did become. That does not say, however, 
that their relation was uneven. Dewey also was strong- 
minded. In his mild and limp way, with neither inward 
conflict nor outward fuss, he would stick to his own 
course of action, barring rational arguments to the con- 
trary, with the momentum of a mule. Besides that, he 
had the advantage of superior knowledge; Alice was a 
pupil in his classes. There was, in short, a full-sized 
moral and intellectual admiration between them. “No 
two people,” Dewey remarked to me, “were ever more 
in love.” 
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By Max Eastman 


JOHN DEWEY: 
My Teacher and Friend —Il 


They were married at the home of the Chippewa Cop. 
perhead in 1886. In the same year Dewey was made 
assistant professor, and his salary was raised to $1,600. 
The next year their first child, Fred, was born, and 
Dewey published his first book—significantly not a 
philosophy book at all, but a textbook in psychology. 
Dewey was willing to see psychology break loose from 
philosophy and become a natural science, and this book 
places him among the pioneers of that process. But still it 
winds up with a piously Hegelian reminder, quaint in a 
scientific textbook now, that the ultimate reality is God. 

The next year, without any wangling on his part, 


Dewey was given a professorship at the University of Fs 


Minnesota and a salary of $2,500. The year after that, 
his friend Professor Morris having died, he returned 
to Michigan to succeed him as professor and head of the 
department of philosophy, with a salary of $3,000. 
Dewey had guessed right about careers for “lay phi- 
losophers.” They were growing on the bushes—especial- 
ly for those who could still weave God into a textbook 
of psychology. 

By the time he came back to Michigan in 1889, how- 
ever, Dewey was losing interest in Hegel’s world made 
out of Spirit. The social atmosphere of the Midwest in 
those years, when population was spreading like wildfire, 
was hardly one to sustain a faith in mystic systems that 


made real estate unreal. Moreover, John and Alice were | 


both fascinated by concrete human problems connected 
with the novelty of a democratic state university. Under 
James B. Angell, whom all who taught for him regarded 
as the ideal college president, the university was the ac: 
tive head of the public-school system of Michigan. 


One of Dewey’s tasks as a member of its faculty was 7 
to visit high schools throughout the state, and investigate J 


their qualifications to send up students to the university. 
This first set his mind to work on that general problem 
of Democracy and Education—which was to be the title 


of his major work in this field. It also took his mind " 
off the Hegelian cosmos. He still formally believed that — 
Hegel had correctly described the logical structure of 


Reality with a large R. But he was getting more it 
terested in what he called the “instrumental logic” by 
which people who are real with a little r think out 
ways of getting what they want. 
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This tendency was vastly reinforced by the appearance 
in 1890 of William James’ famous Psychology, which 
foreshadowed the philosophy of pragmatism, formulated 
by its author 17 years later. In 1891 Dewey announced 
3 book called “Instrumental Logic,” but he then still 
meant by the phrase: what logic is like when it is used 
4s an instrument. He never wrote the book, and before 
the end of the century he was teaching that logic is an 
instrument, and that is all there is to it. The Hegelian 
cosmos, as he put it, “just dropped away.” 

Before that happened, however, Dewey’s own personal 
place in the cosmos had taken a large upward leap. The 
University of Chicago had been founded with a plentiful 
endowment by John D. Rockefeller, and its president, 
William Rainey Harper, had conceived the novel idea of 
combining the departments of philosophy, psychology, 
and education into one. In 1894 Dewey was invited to 
come to Chicago at a salary of $5,000 and be the head 
of the whole thing. It was a piece of rare good luck, for 
Dewey’s philosophy was taking more and more the aspect 
of a psychology of the thought process, and his interest in 
education was running neck and neck with his interest in 
philosophy. 

Moreover, the Dewey family was growing and was 
destined to grow far beyond the limits set by the in- 
come of any ordinary lay philosopher. Mrs. Dewey, not- 
withstanding her free-thinking grandparents, held some 
streak of puritanism that made her think it wicked to 
decide when and under what conditions you are going 
to bear children. The second child, Evelyn, had been 
born in 1890, and the third, Morris—named after Dewey’s 
revered teacher—early in 1893. The difference between 
$3,000 and $5,000 was beginning to look important, and 
the letter from Chicago was in all ways a joyful piece 
of news. 

Mrs. Dewey, they decided, would spend the summer 
in Europe with the children, and Dewey would go ahead 
to Chicago and earn some extra money teaching in the 
summer school. Dewey hated to say good-bye to his 
two-year-old baby, Morris, for he had already made up 
his mind, by what signs it would be hard to say, that the 
child was a kind of saintly genius. This was not a 
parent’s fondness, either. A stranger on the boat going 
over made the peculiar remark: “If that child lives long 
enough there will be a new religion.” Morris died of 
diphtheria in Milan, and 50 years later Dewey could 
not mention the event without a catch in his throat. 

Three other children were born in Chicago—Lucy, 
Gordon and Jane—and thus there were still five of them 
rioting around the house during the best years of this 
philosopher's life. They did not disturb his meditations 
in the least. As a logician Dewey was at his best with one 
child climbing up his pants leg and another fishing in 
his inkwell. He had not only mental concentration but 
away of doing two things at once that was at times al- 
most alarming. Friends were known to follow him several 
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blocks down the street to make sure he would negotiate 
the crossings, he seemed so unaware of where his body 
was going. 

I don’t know whether this belongs in the same category 
of facts, but one sunny afternoon John Dewey and four 
of his colleagues on Morningside Heights walked a half 
mile down Broadway to attend an open-air movie— 
“none of us realizing until we got there,” as Thomas 
Reed Powell recalled, “that movies require darkness, 
which in this part of the world is not rampant in the 
daytime.” 

In his New York apartment Dewey used to do his 
meditating with a telephone beside his ear. He found that 
it only took a minute to dispose of an inquiry from the 
landlord about washing the windows, a request for a 
consultation from the Chinese Ambassador, a question 
from Sidney Hook about the policies of the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom, a summons to a meeting in honor 
of the old rebel, Angelica Balabanoff, a plea for a “moral 
affidavit” for some obscure refugee, an invitation to ad- 
dress a World Congress of Sciences in Cambridge. In 
one second after he hung up the receiver, the old type- 
writer would be jumping along finishing his interrupted 
thought. 

Dewey never bothered about physical exercise; brain 
work, he thought, was just as good, if there was enough 
of it. So for recreation he would go on long automobile 
rides, and sit in the front seat solving crossword puzzles 
and conversing with his companions—a slightly irritating 
habit that was not made any more agreeable when, at the 
end of the journey, he turned out to have a more accurate 
memory of the landscape than they had. 

To such a mind a half-dozen or so children would 
obviously be a help philosophically. But Dewey’s chil- 
dren, besides clambering on his philosophy in a helpful 
way while he was writing it, made another contribution 
more important to the course of history. They kept the 
problems of philosophy thoroughly mixed up in his 
mind with the problems of education. 

It is customary to regard Dewey’s educational theories 
as an inference from his instrumental philosophy, but 
more accurately they are an inference from his children. 
Dewey was interested in reforming education and wrote 
a book about it long before he became an instrumental 
philosopher. The book was called Applied Psychology, 
and that indicates what his doctrine about education is. 
Education is life itself, so long as the living thing con- 
tinues to grow; education is growth under favorable 
conditions; the school is a place where those conditions 
should be regulated scientifically. That is about all there 
is to it. 

The household also needed a little renovation along 
this line, and Dewey’s influence on the relations between 
parents and their children has been as great as his in- 
fluence on the schools. It was a reform that in the nature 
of the case began at home. 
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Once Sabino, the boy he adopted in later years, ran 
away from a boarding school in the country. The principal 
reported it to Dewey by telephone, and concluded: 

“As soon as you find him send him right back and 
we'll see that it doesn’t happen again.” 

Dewey said: “Well, I rather think on the whole that 
if Sabino decided to leave the school, he probably used 
his judgment about it, and he may very likely be right.” 

In his house at Ann Arbor, Dewey’s study was directly 
under the bathroom, and he was sitting there one day, 
absorbed in a new theory of arithmetic, when suddenly 
he felt a stream of water trickling down his back. He 
jumped out of his chair and rushed upstairs to find the 
bathtub occupied by a fleet of sailboats, the water 
brimming over, and his small boy Fred busy with both 
hands shutting it off. The child turned as he opened the 
door, and said severely: 

“Don’t argue, John—get the mop!” 

You might think that a family of five children, brought 
up along these lines, would be something of a riot, and 
they did have a rare good time. But they were, as chil- 
dren go, a remarkably well mannered bunch of rioters. 
They were at times, indeed, a little too well mannered. 
Jane used at the age of 12 to discuss the causes of 
prostitution in a disturbingly judicious manner. And 
Evelyn developed so early the poised and sagely humorous 
good sense which surrounds her now with loving friends 
that you wished sometimes she would be a little foolish 
for a minute. 


OTH as philosopher and educator, Dewey reached his 

high point in Chicago. In a book called Studies in 
Logical Theory, published in 1903, he formulated that 
very American philosophy which was left in his head 
after Hegel’s German cosmos “dropped away.” All think- 
ing, it declares—even Hegel’s about his cosmos-—is in- 
strumental, and basically concerned with bringing human 
beings to their ends. Dewey finds rest in this idea because 
it closes, in a way that does less violence to common- 
sense reality than Hegel did, that chasm which he had felt 
yawning between the physical and moral sciences. The 
material world is real, but our very knowledge of it is 
moral in the largest sense. It is practical. It is a solving 
of problems in the very proposing of which, and thus 
inevitably in their solution, human needs and aspirations 
play a vital part. 

When William James came to Chicago a short time 
after Dewey's Studies were published, he spoke of the 
book—with a little too much modesty—as “the fourda- 
tion of the philosophy of pragmatism.” Dewey, equally 
modest, did not know that he had been founding prag- 
matism, and was greatly surprised when James greeted 
him in this way. A case of “After you, Gaston!” not at 
all common among philosophers—or other human beings. 

The other half of John Dewey reached its high point 
in the founding of an elementary school, two years after 
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he came to Chicago. This school was regarde: by him 
literally as the laboratory of the department of phi. 
losophy, and was called the Experimental or Laboratory 
School. But it lives in history as the Dewey School, a 
name which might well be written “Do-y School,” for 
“to learn by doing” was one of its chief sluzans. Its 
founder had the rather naive notion that in its operation 
he was putting his instrumental philosophy to an ex. 
perimental test. 

The revolt against Dewey’s teachings these days is 
nothing to the clamor that was raised in 1896 by the idea 
of a laboratory school. “A school where they experiment 
with the children—imagine!” He could hardly have 
shocked the parents of the 1890's more if he had pro- 
posed vivisection in a kindergarten. Even when closely 
examined, his idea seemed to be to let children do just 
what they wanted to, which was then generally regarded 
as equivalent to letting them go to hell. Dewey was, in- 
deed, somewhat utopian in his rebellion against the old 
puritanical pumping-in system of education, summed up 
by his contemporary, Mr. Dooley, in the remark that 
“it don’t make much difference what you study. so long 
as you don’t like it.”” But he never did believe in con- 
secrating children’s whims, much less in forcing them 
to have more whims than is natural to them. 


He had more horse sense than many of those who now © 


run “progressive schools” in his name. His idea was that 
life in school ought to be enough like life outside so that 
an interest in knowledge would arise in the child’s mind 
as it did in the mind of the race—spontaneously. If you 
provide a sufficient variety of activities, and _ there's 
enough knowledge lying around, and the teacher under- 
stands the natural relation between knowledge and in 
terested action, children can have fun getting educated 
and will love to go to school. That is the kind of thing 
Dewey was saying. And the little book. School and 
Society, in which he first said it, was translated into 


dozens of languages, including those as far away from 


home as Chinese and Jepanese. 

Dewey would never have started a Dewey School, 
however, if it hadn’t been for Alice Chipman. Dewey 
never did anything, except think—at least, it often looked 
that way to Alice—unless he got kicked into it. Nothing 
seemed important to him but thinking. He was as com 


plete an extrovert as ever lived. but the extroversion all F 
took place inside his head. Ideas were real objects to 


him, and they were the only objects that engaged his 
passionate interest. If he got hold of a new idea. he would 
sneak around the house with it like a dog with a bone, 


glancing up with half an eye at the unavoidable human § 
beings and their chatter, hoping they wouldn’t bother | 
him, and that’s all. Only a man of this temperament who § 


nevertheless took human lives and problems for his sub 
ject matter could have made the contribution Dewey did. 

Mrs. Dewey would grab Dewey’s ideas—and grab him 
—and insist that something be done. She had herself 
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, brilliant mind and a far better gift of expression than 
hiss And she was a zealot. She was on fire to reform 
people as well as ideas. She had an adoring admiration 
of his genius, but she had also a female impatience of 
the cumbersome load of ideological considerations he 
had to carry along when arriving at a decision. Her 
own decisions were swift, direct and harshly realistic— 
not always aware of their grounds. “You always come 
at things backhanded,” she would say. 

Dewey’s view of his wife’s influence is that she put 
“guts and stuffing” into what had been with him mere in- 
tellectual conclusions. He also recalled that she taught 
him not to be such an easy mark. He did not use that 
phrase. “She liberated me,” he said, “from certain senti- 
mental moralisms of the ‘judge not’ variety, and taught 
me to respect my adverse as well as my favorable in- 
tuitions.” In short, she kept pulling him down into the 
real world. And as his own philosophy insisted that that 
is where a man ought to be, he was, theoretically at 
least, always willing to be pulled. 

Mrs. Dewey, then, as might be guessed, was the prin- 
cipal of the Dewey School. To her, and to Ella Flagg 
Young, Chicago’s famous superintendent of schools, be- 
longed most of the credit for its concrete operation. 
Dewey called Ella Flagg Young “the wisest person about 
actual schools I ever saw.” “I would come over to her 
with these abstract ideas of mine,” he said, “and she 
would tell me what they meant.” Another woman memora- 
ble in this connection was Mrs. Charles R. Crane, wife of 
the bathroom-fixture millionaire, who put up a large 
part of the money for the school, and helped the Dewevs 
raise the rest. Still another was Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
who, besides sharing the enthusiasms of this little group 
of glowing reformers, shared in the McCormick dollars. 
Those dollars aided very considerably in the birth of 
the Dewey School, and it was from being forced to 
swallow a million of them at one gulp that the school 
rather suddenly died. 

That sad story, which altered the direction and to 
some extent the tone of Dewey’s whole life, was a long 
time getting told. Mrs. Dewey wanted him to make a 
public statement at the time, but Dewey decided to 
swallow his chagrin, and so everybody else, for some 
35 years, remained sitting decorously on the lid. The 
story in brief, as it stood in Dewey’s memory when we 
discussed it, is this: 

Mrs. Blaine gave that million-dollar endowment orig- 
inally to another educational reformer, an educational 
genius too, named Colonel Parker, who founded a school 
With it called the Chicago Institute. Parker had more 
genius for handling children than for handling dollars 
by the million. and moreover, he soon began to lose his 
health. With his consent, Mrs. Blaine finally proposed 
to President Harper that Parker’s school and Dewey’s 
school unite. and the endowment be turned over to the 
University of Chicago. At that time the Dewey School 
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was a flourishing institution with 23 teachers and 140 
children; it had none of the troubles of the Chicago Insti- 
tute; its theoretical principles, while significantly similar, 
were not the same—and it had no need of a million 
dollars. The change was therefore vigorously resisted, 
and for one year staved off, by the parents of the chil- 
dren in the Dewey School. 

But Harper wanted that million dollars for the Univer- 
sity, and the following year, while Dewey was convenient- 
ly absent in the East, he reopened the negotiations with 
Mrs. Blaine. When Dewey returned, the merger was all 
but accomplished. The President called him to his office 
and spoke with unction about “their dream at last 
realized.” As Dewey had never dreamed this dream, but 
quite the opposite, and as Harper had never put up any 
money for the Laboratory School, he felt that he might 
have been consulted before the realizing got quite so 
far along. The interview was a tense one, and when 
President Harper asked him to come in on the final 
negotiations, Dewey abruptly refused. 

“Since you’ve chosen to start this in my absence. I 
suggest that you finish it,” he said. “After you get the 
terms arranged, I will decide whether I can cooperate.” 

“I should hate to go to the trustees,” Harper said, 
“and tell them that your obstinacy had cost the Univer- 
sity a million dollars.” 

Dewey explained that he was interested in an ex- 
periment in education, not in providing an endowment 
for the University of Chicago. He also told President 
Harper—although not in these terms, I am sure—that if 
he did find it possible to come in, he would expect a 
raise in salary from $5,000 to $7,000. President Harper 
expressed a fear that a salary of that size might em- 
barrass him with his colleagues, but Dewey thought he 
could survive the pain. “That demand for more pay.” 
Dewey remarked, “did more to make a man of me than 
any other act of my life.” 

Another stipulation Dewey made was that his teaching 
staff, including Mrs. Dewey as principal, should con- 
tinue to serve in the new set-up. Harper agreed to this 
when talking to Dewey, but when talking to Mrs. Blaine, 
whose main interest was in Colonel Parker’s staff, he 
explained that the arrangement was only for the first 
year. Mrs. Dewey, in particular, he said, intended to 
resign as soon as the school got going. This put him 
in rather a tight place, but left him a year in which to 
wiggle out of it. His way out was to wait until Dewey 
was again absent in the East, and then send for Mrs. 
Dewey and inform her that Professor Dewey had told 
him she was going to resign. 

As Dewey had never told her that, and, moreover, was 
not in the habit of telling ber what she was going to do, 
she received this communication with a silence that Presi- 
dent Harper found vastly impressive. 

“Mrs. Dewey.” he told her husband when he re- 


turned, “is a woman of extraordinary dignity!” 
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But Dewey had his bacx up now. He was aware that 
Mrs. Dewey had, as an administrator, the faults of her 
virtues. She was not a good mixer. She had an un- 
canny gift of seeing through people who were faking, and 
made such witty game of them that she alarmed even 
those who were not faking—or, at least, not faking very 
much. And she had a kind of inside-out timidity, a fear 
of being presumptuous, that because of her obvious 
superiority looked sometimes like snooty coldness. She 
was, however, the sole channel through which Dewey’s 
ideas could naturally get down into action. She was too 
deeply bound up with bringing them down to be eased 
out as incidental to a “Dewey School.” 

Dewey surmised, besides, that his other trained teach- 
ers would be eased out in the same sly fashion. Nominal- 
ly he would be head of the school, but he would not be 
in a position of control. He ended that interview with 
President Harper, which was a hot one, by presenting his 
resignation as professor of education.As soon as he 
got outside the door he realized that Harper’s expression 
ou hearing this had been one of relief. He went home 
and wrote out his resignation as professor of philosophy, 
psychology, and education. 

That was the end of the Dewey School, as the long 
hushed-up story lived vividly in John Dewey’s mind. 
When I asked him to let me tell it, he said at first: 

“I don’t like to do that now that Harper is dead.” 

“If he’s dead, it can’t hurt him very much,” I said. 

“Well, if he were alive, he could answer.” 

“Somebody’s going to tell it,’ I argued, “and if you 
don’t hurry up, you won’t be able to answer either.” 

“Well, all right, go ahead,” he said at last. “Mrs. 
Dewey always said I made a mistake not to publish the 
whole thing when it happened. She had more nerve and 
courage than I have.” 


ITH THE END of the Dewey School, there ended a 
eee and very affluent epoch in Dewey’s life. Mrs. 
Dewey's salary, together with the extras that he earned 
from books and lectures, had raised the income of this 
“lay philosopher” to heights never dreamed of in 
Charlotte, Vermont. The family lived in two adjoining 
apartments and employed two servants, a nurse, and a 
laundress on part time. They had built a comfortable 
summer home in the Adirondacks. Mrs. Dewey was not 
a neat or very thoughtful housekeeper—not a brooding, 
maternal, or even a loving person. She was, however, 
too intelligent to neglect the physical essentials—good 
food, good rugs and furniture, good company. And she 
had been, on the whole, gay and easy to live with, 
notwithstanding her underlying determination to reform 
you if she got the chance. But this shabby and yet tragic 
injustice to her husband’s great ideas and her own in- 
tense work for them—a work that she felt was destined 
to change the foundations of social life forever—awoke 
an anger in her breast that never quite died down. 





Dewey, of course, was not many days out of a job, 
Aside from his rising fame in philosophy and education, 
he had recently filled a term as president of the Ameri. 
can Psychological Association. He could have had a chair 
in philosophy, psychology, or education in almost any 
university in the country. It was, in fact, a psychologist, 
J. McKeen Cattell, who took the initiative in getting him 
invited to Columbia as Professor of Philosophy. and it 
was stipulated in his contract that he continue to ex. 
pound his views on education at Teachers College. 

Both he and Mrs. Dewey might have recovered with 
more buoyance from the blow to their life work had 
not Fate chosen this moment to repeat, so exactly as to 
suggest deliberate malice, the tragedy of their previous | 
personal loss. On a trip to Europe in the interval between C 
jobs, their very gifted son, Gordon, died—in Ireland, 
of typhoid fever. We have only Dewey’s words for the of 
rich endowments of his baby, Morris, but Gordon had R 
so impressed those around him that a service in his 
memory was held at Hull House, in Chicago, and Jane ; 
Addams gave a talk that is preserved in one of her§ 4 
books. Reading what she said about this “tiny protagonist 
of his time,” an “indefatigable reader of the newspapers,” 
a “fine and gallant spirit,” possessed of “wide and tolerant C 
wisdom” and “a sense of the humor of life.” it is hard . 
to helieve that the child was only eight years old. It — th 
makes plausible, notwithstanding the unscientific mois- 





ture in his eyes when Dewey speaks about them. his own § 
judgment of the phenomenal gifts of these two children ‘ 
whom he lost. 

In Italy the Deweys adopted the orphan boy, Sabino, 
attempting in this common-sense way to fill the void in 
their hearts. But Dewey never quite escaped the pain of | 
that double loss of his chosen life work and his best- 
loved child. President Harper’s action rankled in him 
so deeply that, 35 years afterward, he expressed surprise | 
on finding that he could laugh at the man’s crude way 
of being astute. 

In this, I suspect he was influenced by Mrs. Dewey, in § 
whom the wound was even deeper. Stricken thus as 4 
mother at the same time that she was deprived of any 
outlet for her violent zeal and genuine gift of leadership, 
she fell gradually into a habit of resentment. She grew 
caustic where she had been keen, captious where she J \ 
had been critical. Her health began to decline. She had @ 
already done more work and borne more children than 0 
her physique, unless sustained by joy, was equal to. 
The less she could do herself, the more her perfectionism, | p 
her insistence upon everybody’s doing his best and doing 
it just exactly right, turned into a vice of ironical nagging. 
Her husband’s bland way of going around with nothing 7 
on his mind but thoughts, when she herself so longed | C, 
for action, got on her nerves. Increasingly until her death 
from arteriosclerosis in 1927, these habits of perpetual 
objection became fixed in her, giving a bitter flavor 
to her witty charm. 








From Great Companions, Copyright, 1942, 1959 by Max Eastman. Used by permission of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
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NCIENT ROME, so the story goes, 
A: once saved from invading 
Gauls by the timely cackling of the 
city’s geese. America has its brand 
of cackling geese; but, unlike their 
Roman predecessors, they are no help 
in awakening their fellow-citizens to 
a sense of the continuing peril and 
threat of Communist aggression. 

Indeed, some future historian may 
note with surprise that just when 
Communist imperialism was becom- 
ing more insolent in its challenges, 
the clamor of voices calling for ap- 
peasement, retreat or even surrender 
became louder and more insistent. In 
books and magazines, in expensive 
newspaper advertisements and “Let- 
ters to the Editor” there has been a 
growing campaign suggesting that 
peace would be just around the cor- 
ner, if were not for “that man” in 
the State Department, so “inflexible” 
and “unimaginative.” 

Rummaging through a very thick 
envelope which I have labelled “Ap- 
peasement” I come up with the fol- 
lowing exhibits, which speak for 
themselves. 

Here are excerpts from a full-page 
advertisement which appeared in the 
New York Times of October 16, 1958, 
at the height of the crisis over 
Quemoy : 

“America Neeps A New Foreicn 
Pouicy, 

Though we are loaded with arms 
and have laid great store by the de- 
lerrent effect of threatened retaliation, 
Communism has not been contained. 

Democracy has not been extended. 


A position of strength has not been 
achieved. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Cackling Geese 
Of Appeasement 





We find ourselves trapped in tight 
corners where we desperately assume 
rigid positions that make negotiation 
virtually impossible.” (My italics.) 

But there is no suggestion as to 
what the Kremlin would have done 
if we had disarmed. 

Another ad, in the Nation of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1959, gets away from pes- 
simistic generalities and offers as 
practical “peace” suggestions: one- 
sided abandonment of nuclear tests, 
“demilitarization of tension areas,” 
an agreement with the Soviet Union 
to reject war and threat of war as 
an instrument of national policy and 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

This spirit of defeatism and ap- 
peasement finds frequent expression 
in the widely-read syndicated column 
of Walter Lippmann. Typical of 
Lippmann’s general political line and 
of his frequent bad judgment is a 
column he wrote on November 1. 
1955, attacking the position of Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and Secre- 
tary Dulles that reunification of Ger- 
many is worth aiming at only on a 
basis of free elections and free in- 
stitutions: 

“The trouble with this position is 
that in the not so very long run it 
will alienate us from the Germans 
who mean, if they must, to negotiate 
for reunification directly with the So- 
viet Union and the East Germans.” 

Since this was written, Adenauer 
has been overwhelmingly returned to 
office. And there are probably few 
Germans who believe that they could 
obtain anything from direct negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union and its 


East Zone Quislings. Lippmann is 
equally defeatist in his comment on 
the Far East. Throughout the Quemoy 
crisis he predicted dire catastrophes 
if we did not pull the rug from under 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

One of the most inveterate signers 
of appeasement advertisements, Pro- 
fessor C. Wright Mills, offers this 
program for peace in his book, The 
Causes of World War Three: “The 
United States should cease all testing 
of nuclear devices . . . should at once 
and unilaterally cease all further pro- 
duction of ‘extermination’ weapons 
... Should abandon all military bases 
and installations outside the conti- 
nental domain of the United States.” 
America’s European allies should 
also be encouraged to disarm “uni- 
laterally and immediately.” 

No matter how well-intentioned 
some of these writers of books and 
articles and signers of manifestoes 
and advertisements may be, they are 
making the same fatal error as the 
Oxford students who in a moment 
of high irresponsibility in the 1930's 
voted that they would not fight for 
“King and country.” Of course al- 
most all of them did, when the test 
came. But their foolish action helped 
to convince Hitler that England was 
decadent and would not fight. Those 
who convey a similar impression to 
Nikita Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
tung are rendering a very poor serv- 
ice to peace, to freedom and to their 
own country. 

This highly articulate campaign for 
one-sided yielding to Communist 
force and threats of force calls for 
more articulate reaction from those 
who believe, on the basis of all his- 
torical experience, that nothing but 
disaster can result from unilateral re- 
treat. It is not enough to say, as one 
reviewer of Mill’s book did, that the 
author has a right to his opinions. 
Of course he has. But the reviewer, 
as a conscientious citizen, has both 
a right and a duty to express his own 
judgment as to whether these opin- 
ions, if put into practice, would pro- 
mote our own security and the cause 


of freedom in the world. 











WRITERS and WRITING 


Lippmann’s Communist World 


The Communist World and Ours. 
By Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown. 56 pp. $2.00. 


“THE RULERS of Russia . . . are 
drawn toward Asia and away from 
Europe.” Moscow faces East with the 
air of being the capital of a new 
order of things among the Asian 
peoples. So reported Walter Lipp- 
mann in a series of newspaper arti- 
cles following a two-week visit to 
the USSR last October, highlighted 
by a two-hour interview with Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. The most 
learned and experienced of American 
publicists found the “basic issue,” 
and at the same time the “most press- 
ing issue.” between the Communist 
world and ours to be the Russian and 
Chinese challenge for the leadership 
of Asia and Africa. 

It was not to be supposed that the 
leader of the Communist world would 
lay bare his innermost thoughts to 
the bourgeois journalist; but appar- 
ently he failed also to reveal those 
foremost in his mind. A few days 
after their interview Khrushchev pro- 
nounced his ultimatum to the Western 
powers on Berlin, thus assuring that 
the most pressing issue, at least for 
the six months following Lippmann’s 
visit, would be a Soviet challenge in 
Europe, not in Asia. 

Nevertheless, Lippmann has made 
no effort to fit the Berlin crisis to 
his findings, which are re-printed 
with amplified conclusions in The 
World and Ours. Ap- 
parently the present Berlin crisis, in 
his view, does not illuminate “the 
mainsprings and the controlling ideas 
of Soviet foreign policy,” which are 
the objects of his study. 

The main challenge to the West 
is in Asia because that is where Com- 
munism’s strength lies. “The main 


Communist 
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power of the Communist states lies 

. in the force of their example” 
to countries which are economically 
undeveloped. The Communist leaders 
in Moscow and Peking are certain 
that they will win primacy in Asia if 
only they can avoid war, which would 
economic achievements, 


ruin their 





LIPPMANN : MAINTAINING BALANCE 


Since they need peace, our military 
measures appear to them as prepara- 
tions for an attack designed to halt 
their revolutionary rise to world lead- 
ership. 

This explains their unwillingness 
to negotiate any concession which 
might give us even a slight tactical 
advantage in case of war. Observing 
the bellicosity of our generals and 
the propensity of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and the President 
to treat the conflict as a religious war, 
the Communists regard hostilities as 
inevitable “unless they make them- 


selves so powerful that war cannot 
take place.” 

The West, too. has grounds for 
“Insofar as_ the 
Union and Red China gain in mili. 


suspicion. Soviet 
tary power, they are certainly bound 
to use it as an instrument of policy 
in order to complete their domina- 
tion of Asia and of Africa.” Europe 
is not mentioned here as an object 
of domination, evidently because 
Lippmann believes the chief purpose 


of Soviet military power. after de- 


fense, is to reinforce the political at- 


traction of the Communist system, 
and that system holds little attraction 
for the more advanced countries of 
Europe. 

True, there are Communist regimes 
in East Europe. but they were im- 


posed and have been maintained by § 


Soviet military power brought on the 
scene by the war against Nazi Ger- 
many. Lippmann feels that the Soviet 
leaders know that in East Europe 
they are not “followed and admired 
and imitated.” Aware that their domi- 
nation of the area is “precarious and 
impermanent,” they would withdraw 
if they knew how this could safely 
be done. We should help them find 
a way. 

If Communist military power 
serves these limited objectives and 
lacks an aggressive spirit, does it pose 
a serious threat to the countries of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
tion alliance? Lippmann is confident 
that “there is no military threat to 
the United States—nor. unless some 
thing very stupid or desperate of 
reckless is done, to our principal allies 
in Europe.” This oracular pronounce: 
ment follows an equally ambiguous 
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rase: he is confident, “provided we 
naintain the balance of deterrent 
power. 

But Lippmann gives little hint as 
to what this may require. He at once 
deprecates the notion that we cannot 
ford to keep up the race, and cau- 
tions against “scare campaigns” and 
hecoming “obsessed with weapons.” 
He records that nothing Khrushchev 
told him implied the view that “the 
USSR has long-range missiles which 
have broken, or are about to break, 
the existing military stalemate with 
the United States.” Subsequently, 
however. after precipitating the Ber- 
lin crisis, Khrushchev began to boast 
of Soviet ICBM production and to 
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imply a somewhat different estimate 
of the strategic balance than the one 
he conveyed to Lippmann in October. 

The Communist leadership ap- 
peared stable and united. Khrush- 
chev’s professed unconcern about the 
of Soviet-Chinese relations 
semed genuine, a product of his 
conviction that “applied science can 
solve all human problems,” and of 
his “basic revolutionary faith that 
...a Communist man is a new kind 
of man.” 

This. in brief summary of Lipp- 
mann’s short account, is the Commu- 
nist world as he sees it. Many of the 
features which Western political ob- 
servers conventionally stress are miss- 
ing here. There are “Communist 
slates” but no Communist parties, 
and policy is made by the “powerful 
government.” Although the interview 
with Khrushchev makes up half the 
book, nothing is said of his position 
in the leadership, Neither is there 
mention of a dictatorship, whether of 
Khrushchev, of the proletariat, or of 
the Party. 

Lenin’s authority is noted, but not 
his precepts for waging the struggle 
to decide “who [will destroy] 
whom?” (Marshal Zhukov, 
farly partisans of disengagement 
once looked upon as an advocate of 
withdrawal from East Europe, actual- 
ly used the phrase in a published 
eech to justify the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary.) He appears only 


whom 
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to warn his ideological descendants 
against trusting the capitalist world, 
whose masters would launch a “pre- 
ventive war” rather than submit to 
the loss of world dominion. 

While the Communist world fears 
and distrusts ours, within their world 
evidently trust abounds. Doubtless 
Lippmann is right in warning that 
we ought not to rely for our salva- 
tion on divisions in the Communist 
world. But is it really necessary to 
this end that we disregard the fissures 
that exist and describe the Soviet 
system as one that “does not work 
perfectly” and has “private discon- 
tent?” Is it really to be supposed 
that Khrushchev’s “revolutionary 
faith” protects him from doubts 
about Red China’s leaders, as though 
“a Communist man” could not in a 
moment become a despicable devia- 
tionist like Vyacheslav Molotov, or 
even a renegade like Marshal Tito? Is 
the Communist revolution as it has 
developed during 40 years in Russia 
and 10 years in China, best described 
as a “revolution of the submerged 
masses . . . demanding a better life 
for themselves?” 

If Communism 
China has such popular strength and 
the masses of Asia seem likely to 
rally to Communism, if the Soviet 
and Chinese social structures harbor 
merely “private discontent” and their 
rulers implicitly trust each other as 
“‘a new kind of man,” what then are 
the grounds of Lippmann’s confi- 
dence that the Communist movement 
is not “destined to expand until it 
has conquered the whole world?” 

There is, first, the fact that “the 
Soviet system does not work .. . in 
Eastern Europe.” In the face of 
Khrushchev’s repeated warnings that 
the clock will never be turned “back” 
in East Europe, despite the stepped- 
up socialization of the satellite econ- 
omies and the plans for their in- 
creased specialization and subordi- 
nation to Moscow’s planning and di- 
rection, Lippmann suggests that in the 
long run nationalist forces will in- 
duce the Soviet Union to end its 
hegemony. A second reason for con- 
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fidence is his evident belief that the 
Soviet leaders do not have in view 
the subjugation of West Europe. 
Since popular support is in Lipp- 
mann’s view essential to the Com- 
munist “revolution,” there is little 
danger of Communism’s spread to 
West Europe unless, contrary to its 
leaders’ strategy, there is war. 
Lippmann’s prescriptions for West- 
ern policy flow logically from his 
analysis of the Communist world. In 
Asia we should meet the Communist 
challenge by underwriting India’s de- 
velopment, thereby demonstrating 
that there is a more humane way to 
overcome poverty. In Europe we 
should capitalize on Soviet political 
weakness by seeking to end the mili- 
tary occupation of the Continent. At 
one point, Lippmann poses the prob- 
lem of how democracies like ours 





can be induced to support armaments 
without “scare campaigns” which 
alienate the many millions of ney. 
tralists and pacifists. He nowhere re. 
solves the question, but his last word 
is to “relax” and to avoid “hys. 
terics.” 

Although these views were first set 
down for the daily newspaper, their 
distinguished author always looks to 
the distant prospect: the future may 
still prove him right. Yet, considering 
the small place occupied by struggle, 
violence, deceit and evil—in brief, 
the virtual absence of Bolshevism— 
in the Communist world of Walter 
Lippmann, and bearing in mind Bol. 
shevism’s large role in Communist 
history, the future seems more likely¥ 








to reveal deep flaws in his analysis! 
and predictions, and in the policy he 
recommends. 





Faith and Freedom 


The Captive and the Free. Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster} : 


By Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 369 pp. $5.00. 


The Captive and the Free was writ- 
ten during the last three years of 
Joyce Cary’s life, most of it after 
learning that he had not more than 
a year to live. It was, as Winnifred 
Davin, who edited it after his death, 
says, “of the utmost importance to 
him.” Twice before he had “attempted 
to write a novel with this title and 
this theme.” He had hoped to make 
of it a trilogy, like the linked novels 
about Chester Nimmo and Gulley 
Jimson, but the little time he had left 
caused him to return to the omnis- 
cient manner of his early novels, to 
try to cram a trilogy into a single 
novel of 365 pages. 

He was prevented by his arterio- 
sclerosis from finishing even this 
single novel as he would have wished. 
Despite the skillful editing of Miss 
Davin, there are gaps and inconsist- 
encies that keep it from being his 
best novel. Still, it is immensely in- 
teresting and readable; in it Cary 


Professor of Literature, 
Louisville University 


says more about his whole view off 
life, explicitly at least, than he does 


in any of the other books that were | 


‘ 
# 


published before The Captive and the 
Free. 3 
The novel centers about the strange 
career of Preedy, an evangelist andl 
faith-healer. Before his conversion by | 
an evangelist, he has had an affair 
with a 14-year-old girl, Alice Rod: 
ker; she has become pregnant, and 
he has deserted her. After his conver: 


sion, he returns to Alice and keeps § 


her from taking her sickly child to4§ 
doctor because he is certain that the 
child can be healed by faith. The 
child dies and Alice, for a time, turns 
against both Preedy and the God he 
believes in. 
But Preedy does not lose faith. He’ 
continues as a faith-healer, converts 
and heals many supposedly hopeles 
invalids—not, he says, by himsel 
but by the power of God that he is 
sometimes able to communicate 1 
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jose who believe God may work 
miracles. 

He is taken up by Hooper, an op- 

rtunist who believes that backing 
Preedy will help him to power on 
the newspaper, The Argus. Later, to 
everyone’s amazement, he cures the 
daughter of an American millionaire 
ho does not want to believe in him. 
Following these events, Preedy has 
a huge meeting at Albert Hall that 
fails because he cannot feel God’s 
power before a multitude that regards 
him as a spectacle. , 

Finally, because he has never 
broken off with Alice Rodker and is 
caught with her by a newspaper pho- 
tographer, it looks as though the two 
of them are to become “the story of 
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the year”—‘“the poor little girl se- 
duced and ruined by a parson, who 
then proceeds to murder her baby, 
and has such power over her still that 
he recalls her to his side and beats 
her up as a reward.” 

All of this sounds like something 
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magazine, as probably it could. It 
even sounds like a violent exposé of 
evangelists and faith-healers, as it cer- 
tainly is not. As the reader of The 
Captive and the Free will discover, 
Preedy, though he can be violent, 
sensual and sometimes a speaker of 
faith he does not feel, is one of the 
free—within human limits, a true 
believer in a God that allows him 
both to err and perform miracles. 

Even more importantly, he is capa- 
ble of freeing others, as his relations 
with Syson, the curate of St. Enoch’s 
and his most violent opponent, show. 
Syson, a modernist clergyman who 
cannot believe God intervenes any 
more in human affairs, does every- 
thing he can to discredit Preedy. As 
4 consequence, he is twice convicted 
of slander, loses his curacy, his wife 
and children, and ends up ultimately 
in jail. In jail, he too becomes “free,” 
as he gradually realizes that Preedy 
does believe in a God who can per- 
form miracles when men, permitted 
to do either good or evil, choose be- 
lief in Him. 

Syson comes to realize that God, 
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in his mysterious way, has used 
Preedy to show him that his religion 
had been “a muddle of wish-fulfill- 
ment and time-serving,” that he has 
never searched ardently for a truth 
that could make him free. So Syson, 
though he does not become another 
Preedy, does find an individual truth 
to replace his institutional one, and 
is as near happy in misfortune as one 
feels sure Preedy will continue to be. 

This truth that makes one free (or 
the ardent search for it which, for 
Cary, is the same thing) is not, the 
novel shows, the dogma of any church 
or any prophet. In this “modern 
world of pressure groups and propa- 
ganda,” Cary shows us that most peo- 
ple, in and out of the church, prefer 
power or security or sensation to the 
discovery of a truth that penetrates 
the nature of reality. 

Most people are like Syson’s vicar, 
who tries to keep Syson from attack- 
ing Preedy because it will stir up a 
fuss; like Hooper, who wants to show 
how much better, meaning success- 
ful, he is than his working-class par- 
ents; like his wife Clarry, who com- 
fortably shrugs off the problem of 
evil by saying it’s beyond our under- 
standing; like the Bishop, whose 
“ “qualified optimism’ . . . had got 
him a bishopric and might take him 
even further, if he could keep in 
with the press”; like Lady Rideout, 
who will not relinquish her power in 
this world even though she is dying; 
like Joanna, who accepts Hooper be- 
cause she must have a man to depend 
on; like Tinney, who affects to despise 
the human race for his vanity’s sake 
as “a species of fungus, grown upon 
an insignificant star.” 

Most people, like these, are not 
free because they will not seek the 
truth regardless of consequences and 
wherever it leads, as Preedy, Syson 
and, to an extent, Alice Rodker do. 
No man is free, Cary seems to be say- 
ing, who is not a non-conformist. 
Indeed we know, if we have read his 
other books, that Lord David Cecil, 
Cary’s close friend, is right in saying 
that “Cary was a profoundly religious 
spirit of that intensely individual and 
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protestant kind that cannot find ful- 
fillment in any corporate body; he 
had to carve out his creed by himself 
and for himself.” 

This, in their non-conforming 
ways, both Cary and his characters 
did. All of his best novels—Mister 
Johnson, the two trilogies, Charlie Is 
My Darling, perhaps The Moonlight, 
his own  favorite—are written 
throughout in what Granville Hicks 
has called a “mood of ferocious sin- 
cerity.” Cary could write so because 
he believed ferociously in any char- 
acter who was determined to be, and 
happy to be, himself, to express his 
truth that related him to an un- 
knowable transcendental reality. 

His limitation, perhaps, is that he 
creates not only free but equal. No 
reader could say that Gulley Jimson 
is better than Sarah Munday or Ed- 
ward Wilcher, to be preferred to 
Preedy or Syson. And what a combi- 
nation of saint and sinner orthodoxly 
viewed, they all are. Obviously, Cary’s 
God does not discriminate very pre- 
cisely. But then, perhaps He really 
doesn’t, except against the time- 
servers and the soft idiots forever 
mumbling. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SCHAPIRO 


Congratulations to the editor and to Dr. Lewis 
S. Feuer for that magnificent “Tribute to J. 
Salwyn Schapiro” in your March 2, 1959 issue. 

Anyone privileged to know this extraordinary 
dean of American liberalism and his distin- 
guished career will react with Goethe’s discern- 
ing words: “C’est un homme!” 

New York City Louis L. SNYDER 
Professor of History, CCNY 


FARBER 

Language as a tool further the 
possibilities of communication between men is 
fast losing ground to the Manny Farber-My- 
God-from-Thee school of obfuscation of clarity 
INL, February 2]. 

How clever is Farber in his “dissection,” 
as you so kindly editorially describe the clob- 
bering of a few inconsequential points into a 
tenderized minced meat unpalatable to any ex- 


used to 


cept jaded appetites. 

Too many broths spoil the cook—especially 
when one pot serves a dead octupus, soft custard 
and juice-hiding material. As for your generous 
comment on the “rigorous taste” of the con- 
coctor, is it revealed in his “halitosis-close” 
faces or “perverted doilie” reference to a 
serious study such as Separate Tables? 

And how easy to concoct—especially in a 
pressure cooker. Or are we cooking in the 
wrong room, daddy-o, and is it the bathroom 
we mean to be splittingly clever in? 

On and on—it’s an infectious style, especially 
adapted for smart-alecky cynicism; but try to 
express an affirmative statement thusly, and im- 
mediately feel its limitations. 

Just what points is Farber trying to establish 
besides his own verbal virtuosity? Three regular 
subscribers to your magazine have not even 
been able to determine whether his position on 
TV acting is positive or negative: “. . . despite 
its dated construction, the average TV effort is 
saved by a type of acting .’; yet they 


99 66, 


“oversell,” “acting freshness is needlessly sapped 


by casting ideas. . . .” The only actors’ tech- 
nique which is praised is that used by Sterling 
Hayden as a convict, Ralph Meeker manacled 
to a detective, et al., who present a “savagely 
AS IS” portrait, right down to Dick Stark’s 
presentation of a commercial. This is a decided- 
ly limited type of subject matter, and apparent- 
ly the only kind of material Farber responds 
to sympathetically. Are we to understand that 
must be used in all 


‘ 5) 


this “sandpaper directness’ 
roles? 
What prompts a man to say that Odets types 


should act in Henry James plays? Gloria 





THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, byt 
letters should not exceed 500 words, 


Swanson play ingenue roles or Janes Cagney, 
Goodbye Mr. Chips? 

Shakespeare’s “sweet sorrow,” cic.. is not 
the forerunner of such mixed metaphors and 
meaningless terminology as “a performance of a 
consistently unreadable hard note,” acting which 
is “ruthlessly unsuccessful,” technicians who 
create “mundane rocks in plays obsessed by 
mobility.” And since when would one want 
to achieve “spectacular mediocrity”? 

Where is the double meaning in the pun; 
Sincerities-Sinceratease? How can ~closer-ny. 
face-to-thee” actors be accused simultaneously 
of too much emotion and yet of “teasing,” with 
its connotations of too little? Or isn’t one sup. 
posed to look behind Farber’s sound to his 
fury? 

These are days when the critic tries to oue — 





create the creator, with too often disastrous! 
results. 


Philadelphia 


TRIPS TO EUROPE 


I am writing in case some of your readesm™e ™ 
may be interested in the annual study trips" 
to Europe sponsored by Americans for Demo- J 
cratic Action for thoughtful liberals. 

These trips, in addition to the usual sight 
seeing, emphasize interviews with liberal and 
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trade union leaders and a close look at the 





problems and prospects of tomorrow's Europe, 
Those who are interested may obtain further 
information by writing the undersigned at 1341 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Washington, D.C. Davip C. WILLIAMS 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so oe 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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(Arbeter Ring'') 
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insurance society 
e 
Insurance Fg oe ve for your 
family and identificaction with 
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American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 
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Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
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available at low cost: 
¢ Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) @ Hospitalization 
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$1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
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$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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Dp R O 5 b if & YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required, Deposits ere 


returnable upon uithdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 








April 6, 1959 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
by W. S. Woytinsky 


DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
by Sidney Hook 
15c; 100 copies $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
{notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-6250 


A Cultural, Educational and Social Welfare Project of the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., Tamiment, Pa. 
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